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A Summary Catalogue of Western Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
—Vol. V. Nineteenth Century and 
Miscellaneous. By Falconer Madan. 
—Vol. VI. Part I. Accessions, 1890- 
1904. By the same. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


It is sixteen years since, in response to a 
timely appeal from Mr. Andrew Clark, 
the Curators of the Bodleian decided 
upon the series of Summary Catalogues 
of which these are the most recent instal- 
ment. The ground covered in the fifth 
volume, to quote the title more fully, is 
that of the collections received during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
and miscellaneous manuscripts acquired 
between 1695 and 1890. The numbers 
extend from 24,331 to 31,000. Mr. Madan 
informs us that the entire collection of 
Western manuscripts in the Bodleian is 
now catalogued in print, and as he has 
been personally responsible for all the 
volumes of the series which have so far 
appeared, he may well view his handiwork 
with pride, as we do with amazement. 
For the reader of this summary, which 
extends over 1,000 pages, experiences 
something of the wonderment which befalls 
the narrator in ‘The Arabian Nights’ or 
the explorers of untrodden caves, or 
which befeil Keats when he opened Chap- 
man’s Homer. Anything from the four 
quarters of the world may lie buried here. 
As the index is not to appear until 1910, 
one must dig until one finds. 

The accumulation of written and allied 
matter, such as it is now recognized that 
the literary historian of the present day 
has a right to expect in public and national 
institutions, is so enormous that a detailed 
description of it is a very difficult task. 





The fashion of the series now under review 
was adopted from the French, in their 
inventaire sommaire of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The result, we are prepared 
to assert, is very little short of perfec- 
tion. We have been carefully through 
this bulky volume several times, and each 
time with additional satisfaction. There 
is not a point, in accordance with the canons 
of modern bibliography, which has been 
missed. Where Mr. Madan may have 
travelled perhaps somewhat cursorily 
over an extremely intricate detail, palzo- 
graphical or other, Bodley’s Librarian 
has come to his aid with additional re- 
marks, inserted in the text of his colleague, 
between brackets. The fullest advantage, 
too, has been taken of the opinions of 
experts, all duly set out and acknow- 
ledged with courtesy and businesslike 
brevity. 

If criticism, then, is silenced in the 
presence of this catalogue, equally it is 
impossible to set before the reader the 
wealth of it at all adequately. Mr. 
Madan, as on previous occasions, has in 
his preface drawn attention to some of 
its most striking features, though here, 
unfortunately, no special lists are supplied 
of German MSS. But one cannot sum 
up over 9,000 manuscripts in four or five 
pages—nor, indeed, in one review, be it 
added. The two Gregorian Sacramen- 
taries and the Greek Gospels and Genesis 
of the ninth century, the Latin Isidore 
and Cassiodorus of the tenth, are obvious 
items of exceptional interest, as also is the 
Gospel-book of St. Margaret of Scotland 
(29,744), the history of its discovery being 
one of the most romantic in the annals 
of bibliography in modern times, and, of 
course, duly recorded here. The Hore 
connected with Anne of Bohemia (29,742) 
form a very suitable companion volume. 
The fragment of Aldhelm ‘ De Laudibus 
Virginitatis’ (30,591), ascribed to the 
eighth century and to an English origin, 
has evidently exercised Mr. Nicholson, who 
confesses to knowing no similar writing, 
and places it two centuries later. Cer- 
tainly there is much still to be done in 
this field. We believe a similar fragment 
of Aldhelm has recently been given to 
Cambridge. The Bodleian leaf, we think, 
is still unpublished. With it may be 
compared the Orosius (30,481). A tanta- 
lizing allusion to twelfth-century Syriac 
occurs in the description of the Thomas 
Aquinas (24,468). Unfortunately the writ- 
ing itself has disappeared. 

If we turn from the rare to the curious, 
there is no end to the material for comment. 
The entry which gives us most pleasure is, 
we confess, from one MS. of the Hamilton 
collection. It consists of the Epistle sent 
by the Devil from the centre of Hell to the 
Princes of the World, and specially those 
of the Modern Church (24,469). This may 
be well known, but it is new to us, at least. 
From this ebullition to the pathetic 
appeals of Master William Bulwer, school- 
boy, for additional holidays (30,570, 
30,585), there is nothing which may not 
be here expected and found. At the end 
of the volume come (p. 903) some account 
of the Charters and Rolls, a separate series; 





statements with regard to the Bodleian 
collection of rubbings of monumental 
brasses, which was formed in 1904 and is 
a new feature; and of photographic 
negatives, which have to be reckoned 
with nowadays as part of the impedimenta 
of every first-class library. It must not 
be forgotten that many of the Oxford 
collections which belong to the colleges are 
now deposited in the Bodleian, such as 
the New College charters (p. 904; some 
further New College documents are also 
here, pp. 635, 654), and MSS. of Brase- 
nose, Hertford, Jesus, Lincoln, University, 
and the Clarendon Press (p. 934). The 
Curators of the Bodleian may well have 
taken John vi. 12 to heart. Very little, 
indeed nothing, has escaped the meshes 
of their net, whether it be a catalogue 
entry or a reply postcard. The prices 
have been openly, and very properly, 
given in all cases of acquisition. 

Mr. Nicholson sets out all his researches 
upon that baffling fragment of a Latin 
Chronicle (30,572) in battle array, and 
reverts to the charge among the corrigenda. 
Indeed the corrigenda to vols. iii., iv., 
and vy. (amounting to some twenty-three 
pages) form some of the best reading in the 
present volume, embodying final expert 
conclusions upon knotty points, given by 
scholars like the Rev. H. M. Bannister, 
Mr. Sidney Cockerell, Mr. Priebsch, Mr. 
S. Gibson, and others. The note upon the 
Ormesby Psalter (21,941) in vol. iv. 
extends alone to five closely printed pages. 
The remark is quoted, with approval, 
that this is the finest manuscript executed 
in England which is in the Bodleian 
(p. xxii). The provenance of MS. 21,870 
is now, on the suggestion of Mr. Bannister, 
at last relegated to Peterborough. In the 
same way it is interesting to see Mr. H. Y. 
Thompson piecing together more suo one 
of his own MSS. from the shelves of the 
Bodleian (p. xxvii). The provenance of 
the Octateuch (Canon. Gr. 35) as dis- 
covered by Dr. M. R. James is not, how- 
ever, recorded. Further information upon 
St. Walepaxtus (30,618) would be grate- 
fully received, for we do not find him in 
the pages of Grotefend. 

The Miscellanea in vol. v. have been 
divided into twosections; the first arranged 
chronologically from 1695 to 1890, the 
second containing, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the names of all the collections in 
the Library which at present bear separate 
titles—an arrangement which is extremely 
helpful, for nothing is more distressing to 
the student than complicated catalogue- 
notation. The system, indeed, is tanta- 
mount to subject-indexing. However de- 
sirable this may be, many entries err— 
the entry under Boreal MSS., for example 
—on the side of completeness, for a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a foreign manu- 
script can hardly with fairness be included 
in a catalogue of the Bodleian collection, 
and this is a patent cause of the excessive 
bulk of the present volume. But for the 
thoroughness and accuracy with which 
Mr. Madan has done his work we have 
nothing but praise. We had noted only 
one misprint in the whole catalogue, and 
that we subsequently found carefully 
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recorded by Bodley’s Librarian in the 


corrigenda. As for painstaking collations, 
that on p. 711 may well be held up as an 
example—perhaps as an awful example. 
The constantly reiterated statement that 
a full index of the contents of any par- 
ticular manyscript is in the Library, 
though not ‘here set out, inspires one 
with the fullest confidence and _satis- 
faction concerning the present traditions 
of the Bodleian. If we compare this 
series with the sumptuous catalogues 
of the Cambridge college libraries, the 
gain can hardly be said in their case 
to be commensurate with the additional 
cost. On the other hand, the catalogue 
of the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum would profit, if space and funds 
permitted, by a greater amount of detail 
such as we find here. 

Interesting as the fifth volume is, the 
first part of vol. vi., representing the acces- 
sions between 1890 and 1904 (31,001- 
33,548), may fairly claim to surpass it 
in this way. The half, in accordance with 
the old saying, is more than the whole. 
The study of literary documents has 
advanced very rapidly during the last 
fifteen years, as a glance at the record of 
the Greek papyri and parchments recovered 
from Egypt, and now here, alone would 
show. The centuries here represented, 
from the second century before the Chris- 
tian era onwards, have come very close to 
us during this remarkable period. The 
more usual Western MSS., too, contain 
here some very noteworthy items, among 
which we should single out the unique 
York Gradual (32,940), made known to 
the public by the Rev. W. H. Frere in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, and the 
Private Prayers of Queen Katherine, wife 
of Henry V. (31,537), to which Mr. Nichol- 
son has appended an elaborate study. 
Nor must the return of an old Oxford 
manuscript, Capgrave’s autograph Exodus 
(32,386), presented by Duke Humphrey 
in 1444, be passed over. No less remark- 
able, in another path, is the astounding 
accumulation of Oxford documents relating 
to the social life of the past (the Oxford 
Barbers’ Company Records, for example) 
and of the present day—menus from 
Corpus Christi College, and gatebills, and 
Christ Church Buttery, Kitchen, and Gate 
Papers. The historian of the future will 
surely not fail for want of material. The 
Bodleian, at any rate, by encouraging such 
donations, has done its part. Beyond 
Oxford, the Shelley MSS., the Hallam 
Dialect Collections, Col. Barrow’s extra- 
ordinary journal, and the Tercentenary 
papers (which are cecumenical) are all here 
included. Irish and Welsh MSS. are 
fairly well represented. Finally we have 
Mr. E. 8. Dodgson’s Basque postcards. 

The most revolutionary feature of these 
catalogues is undoubtedly the inclusion 
of the film negatives, photographs, litho- 
graphs, and printed facsimiles of non- 
Bodleian manuscripts. It is difficult wholly 
to justify the Bodleian authorities in this. 
But the principle once accepted, the result 
at any rate is completely satisfactory. It 
saves time, and this, after all, is the highest 
justification. 
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The “ Pope” of Holland House : Selections 
from the Correspondence of John Whishaw 
and his Friends. Edited and annotated 
by Lady Seymour. With a Memoir of 
Whishaw and an Account of “‘ The King 
of Clubs” by W. P. Courtney. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


ALLUsIons to John Whishaw frequently 
occur in the memoirs and biographies con- 
cerned with the Regency and the reigns 
of George IV. and William IV., more par- 
ticularly when their subjects happen to 
be Whigs. He held for many years the 
Commissionership for auditing the Public 
Accounts; as an active member of the 
African Institution, he became the anony- 
mous biographer of Mungo Park. His 
importance consisted chiefly, however, in 
his friendships with Whig leaders like 
Lord Holland and Lord Lansdowne, and 
his recognized place in that brilliant society 
which included Sydney Smith, Rogers, 
Luttrell, Brougham, and many more 
whom it would be tedious to particularize. 
Whishaw was thoroughly at home both 
at Holland House and “* the King of Clubs.” 
On the untimely death of Horner, he was 
regarded as the most fitting person to 
write the life; but he had to relinquish 
it for a more responsible task—the 
guardianship of the young Romillys. 
Whishaw was, in short, a man held in 
universal esteem, whom Sydney Smith 
aptly described to Earl Grey as “ one of 
the most sensible men in England, and his 
opinions valuable if he will give them.” 
When he did express them, his confidence 
in his own views won for him the nick- 
names of ‘the Pope” and “ the Mufti.” 
It is curious that he should have 
escaped the notice of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ Mr. W. P. Courtney 
makes the omission good in the volume 
before us by a capital memoir, in which 
he collects the information requisite to 
illustrate a highly honourable, if unevent- 
ful career. 

Whishaw’s correspondence, which Lady 
Seymour has judiciously edited, was 
chiefly addressed to Mr. Thomas Smith, 
of Easton Grey, a well-informed Wiltshire 
squire, and afterwards to his wife, who 
was intimate with the Lansdownes at 
Bowood and with Ricardo at Gatcombe. 
Its character was well described by 
Mackintosh, who, while in exile at Bombay, 
thanked him for his * calm views of lite- 
rature and politics, peculiarly adapted to 
satisfy a distant observer.” The remark 
is equally true of those distant in point 
of time. Never was there a man quite so 
reasonable as Whishaw, though his was 
not the sweet reasonableness dear to 
Matthew Arnold, but a somewhat sour 
variety of that quality. He did not attain 
to infallibility, but he maintained an 
equable mind during the gravest crises, 
such as the trial of Queen Caroline and 
the period of the Reform Bill. The long 
exclusion of the Whigs from office was 
accepted by him with indifference ; thus 
in 1820 he wrote :— 


“The Sovereign even if favourably dis- 
posed to Whig Ministers (which is very 
questionable) is feeble and timid; and the 
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present men have a strong hold upon Parlia- 
ment and the country, and could not effectu- 
ally be displaced without a great effort. 
For my part, I never expect to see again a 
Whig Ministry, and I do not know, consider- 
ing by how frail a tenure they must hold 
their offices, whether such a thing is 
desirable.” 


Whishaw declined to bow the knee to 
Madame de Staél when she took London 
society captive :— 








“‘ She is very good-natured, and occasion- 
ally, I believe, shows great kindness and 
benevolence ; and she has great ease and 
frankness in her deportment, though not 
strictly good manners. Her talents in 
society are principally displayed in eloquent 
harangues upon subjects which do not 
frequently occur in ordinary conversation, 
such as the excellence of the British Consti- 
tution, the Divine Benevolence, &c., &c. 
Though she has great success at present, it 
remains to be seen whether her popularity 
will be lasting; for she appears to require 
an audience, and to be more exigéante than 
is quite consistent with the ease of freedom 
of society.” 


Shrewd though he was, Whishaw some- 
times missed his mark as a critic. Thus, 
when ‘ Adolphe,’ the novel of Madame de 
Staél’s cher ami, Benjamin Constant, 
appeared, he coldly dismissed it as ‘ an 
absolute failure for a man of great literary 
reputation.” Did not Balzac eulogize it 
more than once as one of the profoundest 
analyses of the passions that had ever been 
perpetrated ? But then the passions were 
not much in Whishaw’s way. As a rule 
his judgments were refreshingly free from 
the rancour of literary sets, though he was 
content, on the other hand, with a minimum 
of praise. ‘‘ It has little interest, though 
it contains some agreeable passages,’ was 
his verdict on Rogers’s ‘Italy.’ Scott he 
admired, though with discrimination, nor 
was he misled by the mystifications which 
deceived even sagacious people like John 
Murray :— 


‘** With respect to the ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ I agree with you that ‘ Old Mortality ’ 
is on the whole superior to any of W. Scott’s 
work:, especially those in prose. But I still 
think it most probable he is the author ; and 
this is the clear and decided opinion of the 
most intelligent persons, and those who best 
know him in Edinburgh. His brother, 
Tom Scott, having failed in his circum- 
stances at home, is now a regimental pay- 
master in Canada. He possesses some of his 
brother’s talents, but he is at a distance from 
books and has no literary experience. 
Possibly he may have furnished some out- 
lines or sketches which his brother has filled 
up. That Walter Scott has had some 
concern with the work is not denied, and 
several of his anecdotes and jokes are recog- 
nised in different parts of the novels. It 
is, therefore, only a question of degree.” 


Whishaw had a good deal to say about 
the separation of Lord and Lady Byron, 
and came to the eminently sensible con- 
clusion that there never was any real 
affection between them. And here are 
his views on Lady Caroline Lamb’s spiteful 
and rambling novel ‘ Glenarvon,’ a ‘ Key ’ 
to which is printed from his papers :— 

“*T am afraid Lady Caroline and her novel 


will experience less public indignation than 
they deserve. I had some conversation on 
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the subject yesterday with Rogers, who 
talked very properly and rationally.” 
Daniels sitting in judgment indeed ! 

Public affairs and letters were evidently 
the chief interests in Whishaw’s life. As 
became Mungo Park’s biographer, how- 
ever, he devoted some attention to African 
exploration, and considered that the course 
of the Niger might conceivably be sur- 
veyed by balloon. “Sed referre gradum!” 
was a characteristic afterthought, if a 
misquotation. 

The letters to Whishaw are not very 
important, though Hallam is to be dis- 
covered growling at Murray for “ un- 
paralleled neglect,” and accusing him of 
taking Lockhart as adviser “just as you 
would take your servant, though probably 
with a worse character.” Sydney Smith 
confided to Whishaw his poor opinion of 
the historian—the ‘“ bore contradictor,”’ 
as he is said to have called him to the 
little girl who had been seeing the snakes 
at the Zoological Gardens :— 

‘“* Of Hallam’s labour and accuracy I have 

no doubt, but he has less modesty than any 
man I ever saw, and with talents of no very 
high description is very apt to attempt 
things much above his strength, and is 
wholly without any measure of himself. 
I like and respect Hallam as much as you 
do; his success will surprise me but please 
me very much.” 
The book in question was the ‘ Middle 
Ages,’ so that surprise and pleasure were 
in store for the candid friend. ‘‘ The King 
of Clubs,” one imagines, must have suffered 
sometimes from such exchanges of amenity. 
Mr. Courtney gives a most acceptable 
account of that famous society, based on 
a manuscript volume, with entries appa- 
rently by Sydney Smith, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Cosmo Romilly. The club 
existed from February, 1798, to 1823 or 
thereabouts, and included all the accom- 
plishments of the aristocratic Whig circle 
and its literary adherents, together with 
Lord Dudley, who associated with it, 
though he was not of it. Mr. Courtney 
rightly conjectures that the institution 
died of too much talent. ‘‘ Where every 
one tries to instruct, there is, in fact, but 
little instruction,” was the reflection of 
the poet Campbell, who was several times 
present as a guest. It is a thousand pities, 
all the same, that “the King of Clubs ” 
lacked its Grant Duff. 

There are nine illustrations, mostly 
portraits, and also, we are glad to notice, 
an index. 








Dictionary of Quotations (German). By 
Lilian Dalbiac. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


HEINE declares in his ‘ Book of Ideas’ 
that the quoting of books old and new is 
the chief delight of a young author, one 
or two thoroughly learned quotations 
being a general adornment. An eigh- 
teenth-century satirist and divine ex- 
plained that 

Some for renown on scraps of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal as they quote ; 
but the writers of to-day are so often told 
that their works are immortal that they see 
no need, perhaps, to secure such honours 





by the interposition of other minds. In 
an age which recognizes no masters, and 
seeks so keenly to be original, quotation 
may have decayed as an art, but it remains 
a pleasure to the scholar, and a source of 
irritation, perhaps, to the ordinary man, 
who, if he understands what is said, 
wonders who said it—feels, in fact, Ovid’s 
need in the wilds of Tomi of a learned 
friend. 

The series in which this new volume 
appears has done more to remove this 
difficulty than any other we know. The 
various collections have been thorough 
and comprehensive, and the single arrange- 
ment in alphabetical order, with competent 
indexes of subjects and authors, is a good 
one for ready reference. Unfortunately, 
the translations from foreign languages 
have not always been of the best: there 
are, for instance, some disgraceful mistakes 
in the section of Latin citations, which 
argue either ignorance or extreme careless- 
ness in the compiler and his helpers. 

In the present instance we find an 
admirably wide range of quotation in the 
390 pages of text, and we think it was well 
to accord a whole volume to German 
sources, instead of including Spanish also 
in the same volume. Even now, the 
Preface modestly declares, the collection 
is “far from complete,” although Buch- 
mann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ in its twentieth 
edition in 1900, and similar works have 
afforded useful guidance. The author 
states further that “‘ it is difficult to under- 
stand why these compilers take such 
scant notice of Lessing and Heine.” 
Neglect of the latter, which is notorious, 
seems to be due to his daring flights of 
free-thought, and his strong touch of the 
Parisian. He is also too near our own 
times to have got into the books. Tenny- 
son, in the same way, is most quotable, 
and frequently quoted, but you can seldom 
verify your quotation in a book of refer- 
ence. Lessing is, we fear, old-fashioned. 
Was it not to him that the couplet, 

Once you were the man: 

Now it’s Sudermann, 
was applied? Yet Lessing is full of 
sound esthetics, and also of striking senti- 
ments which appear modern enough. 
His ‘Nathan’ informs us that ‘“ To be 
great is to be misunderstood ” (“‘ nur das 
Gemeine Verkennt man selten”’). How 
many modern spirits feel this distraction 


of purpose ! 
Leider bin 

Auch ich ein Ding von vielen Seiten, die 

Oft nicht so recht zu passen scheinen mégen. 
The following we have seen often stated 
in various authors and tongues, but never 
so well as in ‘ Nathan’ :— 

Der Aberglaub’, in dem wir aufgewachsen, 

Verliert, auch wenn wir ihn erkennen, darum 


Doch seine Macht nicht iiber uns. Es sind 
Nicht alle frei, die ihrer Ketten spotten. 


The next paragraph of the Preface 
brings us to the deficiency we have already 
indicated in this excellent series :— 


‘The translations have been taken from 
what seemed to be the best existing sources ; 
it is to be hoped that English readers, un- 
familiar with German, will realise that it is 





just the finest ideas that are most incapable 
of translation.” 


A good many of the finest ideas are also 
the simplest, and it is evident that what 
the reader innocent of German wants is 
a literal translation. This in many cases 
he will not find, and we think more would 
be gained by honest English prose than 
by the renderings of, say, Bowring, who 
misses out an idea in the German in order 
to construct a feeble English hexameter 
and pentameter. We turn to Goethe’s 
well-known lines :— 

Willst du immer weiter schweifen ? 
—Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah. 
Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen, 
Denn das Gliick ist immer da. 
These are rendered by Paul Dyrsen :— 


Neither far away nor hidden, 

At your door lies every good ; 

Nor is luck to you forbidden, 

Only master it you should. 
This is a bad version; in fact, it is no 
more than a paraphrase, needlessly diver- 
gent in form from the original, and evi- 
dently hampered by the demands of 
rhyme. It is fair to say that there are 
much better renderings in the book. On 
the next page Mr. Walter Sichel shows 
grace and facility in rendering Grillparzer ; 
and Mr. Bailey Saunders, an accomplished 
German scholar, gives a faultless version 
of one of Goethe’s ‘Spriiche in Prosa.’ 
C. G. Leland is probably the best trans- 
lator of Heine’s prose available, but many 
of his versions are careless in those little 
points which are worth notice in a great 
writer and a great artist. We say this 
in no pedantic spirit, knowing well that 
in some cases words have no possible 
equivalents; but this sort of work—ill 
paid, we fear, and torturing to the man of 
exquisite taste—deserves the best care 
and thought. We would not let such a 
collection leave our hands until it had been 
submitted to the eye of a critic accus- 
tomed to the perusal and translation of 
both German and English. Such an 
authority would hardly, we think, allow 
Schiller’s Nachbar on p. 70 to be heightened 
into “ monitor,” or selig into “holy” 
(p. 216), or praise 

Little will he that’s over-cautious do, 
for 

Wer gar zu viel bedenkt, wird wenig leisten. 


Sir Theodore Martin has here obscured 
the evident, and simply stated contrast 
between thinking and doing. An instance 
of the misconceptions due to inaccuracy 
is supplied by Matthew Arnold, who points 
out that Goethe’s description of Byron as. 
“unquestionably the greatest talent of 
the century” was wrongly translated 
“the greatest genius,” which is a very 
different thing. 

We are, however, too glad to have this 
treasury of good things to dwell longer on 
small points which can easily be attended 
to on revision. The field of German 
letters is amply represented. We find 
familiar things like Schiller’s 

Against stupidity the very gods 
Themselves contend in vain ; 


deep sayings from Schopenhauer and 
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Novalis; and clever things from Suder- 
mann like 
The losing side is always philosophically inclined. 
The most striking feature of the book 
is the amount of sayings which stand to 
the credit of Bismarck. He appears on 
twenty-one occasions, a record far ahead 
of that of any other non-literary person 
known to us. Beaconsfield, in spite of 
his robberies of other people’s good things, 
and his novels, figures only seven times 
in the corresponding English volume. 
Goethe’s ‘* Faust,’ Part I., supplies as 
many as 186 quotations. “‘ Das Ewig- 
Weibliche ” from Part II. eluded us for a 
while. We found it finally by remember- 
ing the first line of the ‘ Chorus Mysticus ’ 
which it concludes ; and it is duly entered 
in the ‘ Index of Subjects.’ This ‘ Index’ 
will be of great use in the cases where one 
line only is generally familiar, but does 
not appear in the main list under the head- 
ing of its first word, because it is part of a 
sentence or passage quoted in full ; e.g., 
Was uns alle biindigt, das Gemeine, 


which is from'Goethe’s Epilogue to Schiller’s 
* Glocke,’ appears under H, as the previous 
line is also given. 

Die Kraft ist schwach, allein die Lust ist gross, 


is, we have heard, a familiar quotation in 
Germany, and is the reply of Mephis- 
topheles to the query if he is a virtuoso. 
“The power is weak, but the desire is 
strong,” is obviously the literal rendering. 
Here we find ‘‘ Power is weak, the wish 
alone is great.” 

There is but one quotation recorded 
from Nietzsche :— 

“Not to be forgotten! The higher we 
rise, the smaller we appear to those who 
cannot fly.” 


Much as one may object to his philosophy, 
he has said many better things than this ; 
his gift of style was remarkable, and our 
private anthology includes at least twenty 
of his sayings. We find Weltschmerz, but 
where is the Superman? That omission 
should certainly be remedied in a new 
edition. 

We add from our own store one or two 
things which are, perhaps, no more 
*‘ familiar quotations ” than much of the 
book before us, but seem worthy of repro- 
duction. Schopenhauer has (‘ Parerga,’ 
ii. 326), ‘“‘Der Glaube ist wie die Liebe: 
er lisst sich nicht erzwingen.” There is 
much that is charming of Heine here, but 
even more would please us. To the some- 
what banal stanza quoted from Goethe’s 
* Lieder’ concerning the stars the follow- 
ing from ‘ Heine’s Romantische Schule’ 
(chap. iii.) affords a pretty contrast :— 

“* Die Sterne des Himmels erscheinen uns 
aber vielleicht deshalb so schén und rein, 


weil wir weit von ihnen entfernt stehen, und 
ihr Privatleben nicht kennen.”’ 


We believe that criminal statistics support 
the truth of Heine’s conclusion :— 


“Da es draussen regnete, so war es auch 
in mir schlechtes Wetter ” (‘ Reisebilder ’ : 
Italy). 

In ‘ Friihlingstrost ’ Uhland has the follow- 
ing admirable couvlet :— 





Was zagst du, Herr, in solchen Tagen, 

Wo selbst die Dornen Rosen tragen ? 
The following from Goethe’s ‘ Spriiche im 
Prosa ’ is valuable testimony to-day :— 

“Moge das Studium der griechischen und 
romischen Literatur immerfort die Basis der 
hdheren Bildung bleiben.”’ 

Whether lovers of the classics or not, 
all educated men should rejoice in this 
collection. For the ordinary man it 
will, we fear, not mean much. Yet we are 
not sure; the ordinary man has extra- 
ordinary boldness, and he may get here a 
phrase or a word or two in emulation of 
one of Dickens’s great figures, who 
“was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurred to him as having a good 
sound and rounding a sentence well, without 
much care of its meaning.” 








Shinto: the Way of the Gods. 
Aston. (Longmans & Co.) 


SHInTo is the Japonico-Chinese equiva- 
lent of ‘Kami no michi,’ ‘The Way of 
the Gods’; the name is comparatively 
modern, and so is the thing. Before 
the advent of Buddhism the Japanese 
had no theology, and what is now called 
Shinto is so full of Buddhist, Confucianist, 
and Taouist traits that it is no easy task 
to disentangle from it the elements of 
whatever faith the primitive immigrants 
into Japan and their immediate successors 
possessed. But, undeveloped and rudi- 
mentary as it was, there existed in the 
seventh century of our era a collection 
of myths and practices which may be 
fairly called a religious system, and it is 
as a guide to this labyrinthine and un- 
digested mass that Dr. Aston’s erudite 
and interesting work has been composed. 
The principal materials at his disposition 
have been provided almost entirely by 
English scholars. They consist of the 
* Kojiki,’ or ‘ Ancient Annals,’ translated 
by Prof. Chamberlain; the ‘ Nihongi,’ 
or ‘Chronicles,’ of which the only full 
version is due to the learning and industry 
of Dr. Aston himself; and the ‘ Institutes 
of Yengi,’ a ritual work of the tenth 
century, partly translated by Sir Ernest 
Satow. The other works mentioned by 
Dr. Aston are of secondary importance, 
and so, in our opinion, at least in relation 
to primitive Shinto, are the voluminous 
and wordy treatises of the eighteenth- 
century revivalists Motowori and Hirata. 
Of their labours a valuable account 
was given long ago by Sir E. Satow in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, by far the most important con- 
tributions to which at that time, and for 
some years afterwards, were from the pen 
of members of the British consular service 
in Japan. 

Not the least good one may expect 
from the publication of this book is the 
dissipation of much of the cloud of senti- 
ment that ignorance and a peculiarly 
frivolous Schwdrmerei have gathered round 
the simple stories and naive practices 
of the great Rich-fruited Land. The 
‘Annals’ set these forth in their most 
primitive form; the ‘Chronicles’ in a 


By W. G. 


slightly rationalized and more literary 





way. The two works were composed within 
a few years of each other—early in the 
eighth century—but are entirely different 
in tone. The mystery of this difference 
among contemporaries has not been 
cleared up. The ‘ Annals’ appear to be 
in part a very bad Chinese translation, in 
part transliteration, of an original in pure 
Japanese; the ‘Chronicles’ may have 
been composed more or less in Chinese by 
a halting scholar. The stories in the 
former are almost always extremely crude, 
not seldom very obscure, if we may trust 
Prof. Chamberlain’s version, which, how- 
ever, may follow Motowori’s commentary 
too closely. At all events, of many of the 
songs preserved in the ‘ Annals’ Prof. 
Chamberlain’s version seems too un- 
pleasant. Motowori himself does not 
appear to have been affected by Chinese 
notions of decency, but his appeal to the 
‘Annals’ may be compared with the belief 
of Thucydides in Homer. 

What form of religion the Ural-Altaic 
continental immigrants into Japan brought 
with them we do not know. Neither in 
the ‘ Annals’ nor in the ‘ Chronicles’ is 
there the slightest allusion to any such 
immigration. The only echo of a con- 
tinental origin is to be found in the dis- 
tinction between heavenly and earthly 
offences, of which Sir E. Satow, we believe, 
was the first to notice the importance. 
The heavenly were all agricultural offences, 
and must have been made such by a folk 
settled on the land; the earthly offences 
were ordinary crimes, and such offences 
against personal, family, and public rights 
as even the rudest societies have found 
it necessary to punish. The story of 
Hohodemi and Susori (p. 113) may, how- 
ever, involve a reminiscence of some early 
immigration. Susori was a fisherman, 
Hohodemi was a hunter. They exchanged 
implements—fish-hook against bow and 
arrows. The fish-hook was lost (through 
clumsiness, we may suppose), and a quarrel 
was the result. The story (not a bad one, 
as stories of the kind go) is too long to 
relate here; the reader must be referred 
to Dr. Aston’s pages, where it is ex- 
cellently told. 

Of pure Shinto ancestor-worship was 
no part, while phallism in a very pro- 
nounced form was intimately associated 
with it. Phallic processions were common 
enough within the experience of the present 
writer. But what became (rather than 
primitively was) the principal, and politic- 
ally the most useful, feature of Shinto— 
Shintoism is an expression that betrays 
an imperfect knowledge of the subject— 
was the predominance assigned to the 
Mikado, originally perhaps the magician, 
afterwards the high priest, and finally the 
king (ohokimi) of the tribe Of that pre- 
dominance the following lines from the 
*Manydshiu,’ an anthology of the eighth 
century, may give some notion :— 

In the beginning, 

when earth and sky were sunder’d, 
midmost the channel 

of the stream of shining Heaven 
the countless myriads 

of gods, the thousand myriads, 


held high assembly 
and sat them there in council— 
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the gods then parted, 

the world’s dominion parted, 
and gave high Heaven 

to the majesty of Hirume, 
sky-shining goddess ! 

and o’er the spacious Reedland, 
where ay the grain-plants 

show ears in ripe abundance, 
a Sovran chose they— 

those gods of Earth and Heaven! 


The Earthly Sovran 

broke through the clouds of Heaven, 
through clouds empiled, 

to rule his realm for ages, 
till glebe and sky 

again should come together— 


*T was thus the Sun-Child 
came in his majesty 
through many an age 
to rule all under-heaven, 
in Kiyémi’s palace 
a very god abiding. 

Dr. Aston’s book is fully illustrated, 
and so attractively written that the 
reader hardly appreciates at once the 
amount of learning, Eastern and Western, 
which it implies. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Mayor of Troy. By Q. 
‘ & Co.) 
PEorLeE who like Q never like him 
better than when he has something 
to tell them about his, and their, be- 
loved Troy. His peculiar humorously 
tolerant outlook on the failings of human 
nature will, it may be, stand in the way 
of his ever succeeding in the lines of the 
greatest and most profoundly “ cathartic ” 
tragedy ; but in truth that is a remedy 
for which, in the evolution of the emotions, 
the necessity seems to have disappeared. 
Our bowels of compassion demand less 
drastic treatment than was afforded to a 
Greek audience by Medea killing her chil- 
dren, even “ within”’ ; or Gdipus walking 
about with crimson eye-sockets. We do 
not, indeed, object to the pathetic ; but 
we—those of us, at any rate, whose lite- 
rary palates are unspoilt—avoid, save on 
rare occasions, the poignant. This was 
the rule in the best days of the Victorian 
novel; though of late—partly owing to 
foreign influences, partly, no doubt, in 
harmony with the recent prevalence, in 
English opinion and expression, of certain 
barbaric, or Byzantine, tendencies—there 
has been a reversion to cruder and more 
violent methods. But the good tradition 
of reticence and sobriety has never been 
left without witnesses ; and among them 
Q deserves honourable mention. It is 
not that he is insensible to the sorrowful 
side of mankind’s lot ; rather he is keenly 
conscious of it, and relies for the appro- 
bation of his readers on a similar conscious- 
ness in them. ‘The Mayor of Troy’ is 
an excellent example of his method. The 
Mayor’s story is in real truth a pitiful 
tragedy. A brave and upright man, in 
spite of certain little foibles incidental to 
the position of first citizen in a remote 
country town, he disappears (in sufficiently 
ridiculous, but none the less pathetic 
circumstances) from the sight of his 
friends ; loses, through an accident, the 
one chance which might have afforded 
him some consolation, that of serving his 
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country ; returns after long years a crippl® 
to find that the town which reveres his 
memory has totally forgotten himself ; 
and disappears for good and all. No one, 
we think, will deny that we are justified 
in calling this a really pitiful story. Yet 
the first half of the book is the purest 
farce, of the very best that ‘“ Troy” can 
furnish ; while the poor Mayor’s mis- 
fortunes are recounted with no attempt 
to suppress the comic side of them. But 
for a touch here and there, one might 
suspect his creator of indifference to the 
graver aspects of the situation into which 
he has brought him. Those who know 
their Q, however, will realize that he is 
once more inculcating, under the guise of 
banter, a manly philosophy of life. 


Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Mr. WIsTER’s new story is very different 
reading from the wild, untamed existence 
he chose for the background to ‘ The 
Virginian.’ Instead of galloping cowboys, 
rolling prairies, and daring adventure, 
here is a small South Carolina township 
that has nearly fallen asleep. So have 
its handful of inhabitants, or those not 
kept awake by dignified self-restraint, 
racial pride, and their memories of past 
glories and brave but sorrowful deeds. 
In spite of narrow creeds and old-world 
prejudices, King’s Port is an appealing 
sort of piace, that wins its way into the 
reader’s heart. Over it broods constantly 
a spirit of beautiful and tender melan- 
choly, in which the past, not the present, 
is the central interest. The wisteria- 
covered houses and the old churches and 
quiet wharves seem overlaid with silent, but 
unforgettable things. The author’s sym- 
pathy and his understanding of the place 
and people are evident everywhere. The 
scene never shifts, but the sense of con- 
trast between North and South is always 
maintained. For automobiles from time 
to time arrive, bearing shrewd gay folk 
to whom King’s Port means nothing of 
what it represents to its true lovers. The 
aims, manners, and ideals of two different 
worlds—the American worlds of North 
and South—are thus conveyed. The 
story is one of love, prettily conceived and 
executed, but it is, perhaps, a little long- 
winded and slow of development. 


Jimmy Quixote. By TomGallon. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
Mr. GALLON’s novel is destined, we should 
say, for wide popularity, for it is in his 
well-known vein—a vein of Dickensian 
sentimentality which is remote from life, 
and leads to some unsound conclusions, 
but fosters a warm display of the domestic 
affections. At the beginning we find an 
old bachelor keeping in a country place a 
household of children whom he has collected 
here and there. He dies suddenly, and 
the fortunes of his dispersed and impover- 
ished collection—in particular of the girl 
Moira and the boy Jimmy—are the main 
theme of the story. The one is helped 
by an old servant, the other by some 





neighbours who are like the Boffins of 
Dickens. Jimmy turns out no Quixote, 
but a sort of Sentimental Tommy, who, 
after failing to work at a warehouse, writes 
cheap novelettes and a play. His chief 
dilemma and its issue are well managed. 
Pleasant as many of Mr. Gallon’s figures 
are, they offer no arresting features to 
persuade us that they are really alive and 
really new. A characteristic specimen of 
the author’s style and manner is the follow- 
ing :— 

‘“‘ They found a seat near that most restful 
of pictures—poor Fred Walker’s ‘ Harbour 
of Refuge ’—and it fell about that Jimmy, 
when not looking at the girl, had his eyes 
fixed on the fine strong figure of the woman 
upon whom the elder one leans in the picture 
—that splendid symbol of al] that is beauti- 
ful and wonderful in duty beautifully and 
wonderfully performed.” 


The Spanish Dowry. By L. Dougall. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THE opening chapters of this novel promise 
well. Originality and quiet humour are 
apparent in the conception of the hero 
(a lame boy, who tells the tale), and of 
his uncle and his housekeeper; and the 
plot is not wanting in interest. But the 
reader’s interest flags sadly as he finds the 
story unduly prolonged and wanting in 
variety, owing to the fact that the scene 
is unchanged throughout. Otherwise the 
writer has considerable power of character- 
ization and an easy style of narrative. 


Bardelys the Magnificent. By Rafael 


Sabatini. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


In days when scant courtesy is paid to 
the mother tongue, either in speaking or 
writing, it is refreshing to meet with so 
complete and musical a vocabulary as 
this author—with an un-English patro- 
nymic — possesses. The story of the 
strange wooing of the magnificent Bar- 
delys and of the things that in the course 
of it befell him in Languedoc lends itself 
readily to the word-painting and dramatic 
expression which form a large part of 
Mr. Sabatini’s equipment, and in this case 
matter as well as manner is good. The 
chief character—one of the arrogant, 
masterful heroes so much in vogue—is 
interesting from the time of the somewhat 
questionable wager which precipitates 
the wooing of his Marquise to the hour of 
its happy conclusion. It is a wholesome, 
stirring story. 


Les Particulés. By Fernand de Rocher. 
(Paris, Librairie Universelle.) 


A NOVEL with many weaknesses, which 
would not otherwise deserve notice on 
this side the Channel, is noticed by us on 
account of the vivid photograph which it 
contains of the seamy side of French 
elections. As, however, we have picked 
it out of its class for this reason, we ought 
to add that, on a point connected with 
the contest in a backward district, the 
author suggests a false impression. It 
would be gathered from his pages that a 
monarchical or aristocratic party is entirely 
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extinct in France. The typical duke and 
his best friend use language which implies 
that a man of their class and ideas returned 
to the Palais Bourbon would be entirely 
alone. Weak though the Royalists and 
old-fashioned Clericals may be, they are 
by no means extinct. We note, for ex- 
ample, that in the elections of Sunday, 
May 6th, one French department returned 
seven of its eight members at the first poll 
as having received a clear majority of 
votes. Of these seven, three—among 
them the Duc de Rohan an! the Comte 
de Lanjuinais——frankly describe them- 
selves as “* Royalists,” two as “ National- 
ists,” and two as “ Liberals.”’ ‘‘Liberal ” 
in France now means pretty much the 
same as “ Regenerator” in another Latin 
country, namely, a Conservative so de- 
cided as to be considered “ reactionary ” 
by all other parties. Another department 
—that of the Mayenne—elected the whole 
of its five deputies at the first vote. Of 
these, two describe themselves as ‘‘Royal- 
ists,” two as ‘“‘ Nationalists,” and one—the 
Prince de Broglie—as ‘* Conservative.” 
A large proportion of the minority in the 
French Chamber are men (like the twelve 
that we have named) who hold opinions 
that may fairly be described as ‘‘ ducal,” 
though few of them have any hope that 
their ideas will prevail. Our author, how- 
ever, is given to exaggeration. We are 
pleased with one of his little jokes. He 
describes the appearance of the first 
number of a special election-paper on the 
last Sunday in December, a day chosen 
in order to allow the second number to 
appear with the note of respectability 
given by “‘ Second year.” 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Demosthenes against Midias. Edited, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes and 
an Appendix, by W. W. Goodwin. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—An edition of a 
masterpiece of Attic eloquence by the 
greatest authority on the syntax of Greek 
verbs cannot fail to be valuable, but it is to 
be regretted that Prof. Goodwin has not 
drawn more liberally on the rich stores of 
scholarship which supplied his commentary, 
as it might have been much fuller “‘ without 
using the oration to teach Greek syntax.” 
In the note on § 13, 1, we read, “ A literal 
English translation would be too cumbrous, 
and a paraphrase with two or more sen- 
tences is necessary.” But no rendering is 
given, and the student who has bought 
this expensive edition is likely to feel 
aggrieved at being referred to the note of a 
less authoritative editor of the oration. 
For wAnyas...... AaBov, rAnyas éxwv is 
given in the note on § 1; there is no 
note on yvwpurv ef js ore, §213; the 
precise force of é7i in § 2!!, émt rap 
dAwv, is obscured by the rendering 
‘‘in his other acts,” instead of “on the 
other occasions,” and a reference is wanted 
to § 38°, “éri rovrov, on this occasion, 
opposed to éri mdvrwv”; again, the pre- 
position in THY ert TS Tours Kat roo 
peOiav mpdpacw, § 180, may be explained 
as either “‘on the occasion of” or “ depend- 
ing upon,”’ cf. note on én’ efoveias, §138!, 
“*2.€., relying on his power.” Prepositions 





and particles seem to be stumbling-blocks 
to junior editors and teachers of Greek, so 
that Prof. Goodwin has missed opportunities 
of raising the standard of Greek scholarship. 
The negative and the inversion in the pro- 
tasis, § 2067,—<«i 8 Karayvois......00x 
tajKovge,—seem to merit the attention even 
of a parsimonious annotator. 

The text and treatment of the hypo- 
thetical sentence with a long, complicated 
protasis, §§ 215-16,—viv 5€ rovro Kai rdvtwv 
dv pot devorarov cvpBain, ei rap’ avra [per] 
TAStKHpATA ...... aroynpiobe ipeis, — are 
unsatisfactory. The pév is not “ called for,” 
but édaiverGe (=, paiverOe after -es) is un- 
warrantably rejected, as well as the 6& 
after mein) of poorer MSS. (§ 216°), the 
omission of which in good MSS. is easily 
explicable; and thus, without even the 
excuse of consistent fidelity to a good MS., 
confusion is introduced. The only fault to 
be found with the grammar of the vulgate 
is that the formal construction of participles 
with édaiver$e is carried on too far. In 
direct opposition to Prof. Goodwin’s view, 
we think that “this cumbrous sentence,” 
so far as it is so, was artistically constructed 
as an untrammelled outpouring under 
strong emotion of disturbing reminiscences. 
In § 219 dvovs mep ay oinrai Tis, k.t Xr., is 
shown, by the following «¢ 5€ pa mdvres 
éraicaoOe pyde rdvres ernpedferbe, to depend 
on implied €rurre kai tBpife, not “on an 
implied perfect, like he has really assaulted.” 

In Appendix VIII. the editor claims to 
“have discovered several readings not 
previously mentioned, especially one of 
some importance (in § 41°).” This reading, 
due to Shilleto or Holmes, stands in the 
text of Dr. Fennell’s edition (1892), which 
gives little textual criticism. The clauses 
in question are GAN’ a pév av tis ddvw tov 
oywpiv POdcas eLaxfp mpagau, Kav 
bBpwtikos Toujoy, a corrector of = having 
altered the first three words into 4\Aa piv, 
while 7 is in two MSS. inserted before 
mpafat, and Tovro generally before Tojo. 

Appendix VII., ‘On Certain Supposed 
Cases of the Nominative with the Infinitive,’ 
is interesting, the conclusion arrived at 
being “that this supposed construction of 
the nominative cannot be established for 
either ¢y@, ov, apeis, or tues.” We agree 
as to the singular pronouns, and leave 
nets alone; but we hold that in ‘ Midias,’ 
§ 203"°, ivets may have suggested the 
common blunder, «€ for at, in veueioOe and 
éuBrtrer Ge. Probably o¢«?s in such cases 
was due to the influence of airds, avroi, 
and there seems to be no reason why tyeis, 
as a rhetorical variation of «tro/, should not 
be found occasionally, e.g., in the said 
passage,—éu' oie” tiv cicoice, tpets 88 
vepeio Oar ; ew oier Oe tpinpapxyjoery, bpets & 
ov« euBjoerbar; These readings — possibly, 
however, with twas for tueis—are what Prof. 
Goodwin has translated in his note: “‘ Do 
you think that I am to pay your taxes, 
while you are to spend the money? Do 
you think that I am to serve as trierarch, 
while you refuse to man the ship?” This 
is proved by the rendering of 7pas...... 
TurTiGeVv (§ 204°), “that we are going to 
endure you, while you beat us yourself 
(avros).” The omission of “ are to” before 
“beat”? makes no substantial difference. 
His readings vepeitoGe euBioerOe, give two 
double questions. “Do you think that 
I shall pay your taxes, and_ will 
you spend the money?” &c. This seems 





clumsy both in English and _ Greek. 
After all, Midias is speaking; so that 
the discussion does not concern the 
grammar of Demosthenes. The restoration 
of MS. ¢é (for 7% of previous editors) just 
below,—sé & od ravoerGar (§ 204°"), is a 
decided improvement. 

Shilleto would probably have included 
our editor among those admirers of 2 who 
“seem to have extended their regard for 
this MS. beyond the rational and calm 
esteem of unimpassioned critics, and to 
have hugged it to their bosoms with the 
‘ prodigal devotedness ’ of a tender passion.” 

The “ Appendix” of the title-page is 
developed, pp. 127-79, into ‘* Appendices ”’ 
numbered from I. to VIII. Those on the 
‘Public Services’ and on ‘ Certain Peculiar 
Forms of Suits’ seem to be the most 
valuable portions of the volume, the ‘ Con- 
stitution of Athens’ having naturally been 
utilized. 


Another volume has been added to the 
Oxford ‘“ Bibliotheca Scriptorum  Classi- 
corum”: Bucolici Greci, edited by Prof. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. A new Theo- 
critus has been wanted for many years ; 
and a number of scholars have been working 
at it. Mr. Cholmeley’s edition with notes 
is a useful book, but chiefly for its com- 
mentary: his work on the text was of 
secondary importance. So great is the mass 
of Theocritean MSS. that scholars may well 
have been deterred from the Herculean task 
of examining them. A very thorough re- 
cension of the text, we believe, is being 
made by Messrs P. Giles and A. B. Cook, 
and we expect that when it appears it will 
be specially strong on questions of dialect. 
The Oxford edition, however, is first in the 
field. The Professor gives in his Introduc- 
tion an account of the chief MSS. and of the 
ancient editions of Theocritus. The editor 
is fairly conservative: the wisdom of some 
of his alterations, however, is not clear. 
What is the authority for Ad@py in i. 96 
(for Ad@pia)? What is gained by the 
change? In vii. 16 @010 is read by con- 
jecture for Gpowt; in vii, 155 GAwidos for 
dAwddos. The change of p41) ’tofdvw to 
5) ’rofdvw in iii. 27 is due to a misunder- 
standing, and makes a vivid turn of expres- 
sion fall very flat. The speaker says: ‘* And 
if I don’t die—but that’s just what you 
would like!” In iv. 20, on the other hand, 
no attempt is made to emend kakoxpdécpwr, 
which may be a mistake for Kaxoypdcpwv 
(cf. €ypae, ypdoris, gramen). The reading 
mépxnv or orépxetv (xv. 98) still puzzles us: 
how could 7épva.v, which the editors read, 
have been so corrupted ? There are other 
passages where we feel that there is yet 
room for an edition of Theocritus. We 
regret that the order of the poems is dis- 
arranged in this edition ; it is always a pity 
to do this unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The iota “subscript” is here written 
adscript, as in Mr. Leaf’s ‘ Homer.’ 


Bacchylidis Carmina, cum Fraygmentis: 
Tertium edidit Fredericus Blass. ‘ Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Grecorum et Latinorum.” 
(Leipsic, Teubner.)—It is hardly necessary 
to do more than call attention to the new 
edition of Blass’s ‘ Bacchylides.’ The prefac 
contains a general critical account of the 
MS., and a discussion of the metrical ques- 
tions raised by the odes, style and dialect, 
and the arguments of the separate pieces. 
A metrical scheme is supplied for each ode. 
The ipsissime littere of the papyrus are 
printed facing the punctuated and accented 
text; and at the foot are critical notes 


recording the chief emendations which have 
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been suggested. We naturally compare 
this book with the best fruit of Sir Richard 
Jebb’s genius, and we are at once struck 
by the caution of the Englishman as con- 
trasted with the self-confidence, even rash- 
ness, of the German. The first ode is an 
example. With great ingenuity, Blass has 
pieced together a long passage which he 
prefixes to the first ode. This involves so 
much of the conjectural that Jebb rightly 
relegates it to an appendix. The same 
superiority of judgment is seen in Jebb’s 
text elsewhere. Many lacune which Blass 
leaves open are filled in by Jebb, but when 
the restoration is only a guess he indicates 
this by the type. The German scholar’s 
work is indispensable to the student, but 
rather as suggestive than authoritative. 


D. TIunii Iuvenalis Saturae. Editorum 
in usum edidit A. E. Housman. (Grant 
Richards. )—We should have offered an un- 
qualified welcome to this book but for the 
regrettable tone of the Introduction. It 
may be true that Juvenal has not been edited 
by any critic of the first rank, for such 
critics are few indeed; true, also, that 
modern editors are too often ignorant or 
careless. A large demand for learning 
made easy, coupled with a general sloven- 
liness of mind in the British public, has 
brought on us a flood of school-books edited 
by incompetent persons. That is true, and 
we should be content to echo Mr. Housman’s 
opinions on such editors as these. But when 
it comes to slighting more serious scholars, 
and men who are at least conscientious, if 
not brilliant, we cannot go with him. How 
exaggerated his views are will be seen when 
we add that in all his long Introduction of 
thirty-six pages he never so much as men- 
tions the name of Prof. Mayor. 

When we pass to Mr. Housman’s own 
work, we are glad to speak with respect. A 
comparison of his notes with those of the 
Oxford ‘ Bibliotheca”? shows that he is 
fuller, and at the same time exhibits more 
independence of judgment. We have 
worked through several of the satires with 
care, and we think that his text shows a 
decided advance on its predecessors. 

Mr. Housman has perhaps been more 
generous towards his own conjectures than 
others might be, but he has not been ashamed 
to own where he is baffled (as in vi. 78, O. ii., 
viii. 105). Some of the emendations, or 
newly adopted readings, seem to us admir- 
able. Thus in iv. 8 he reads qum sit for 
minime, taking it from the quin sit of the 
scholiasts : a great improvement. In iv. 128 
he reads per terga, assuming the per to have 
dropped out by haplography. The trans- 
position of longum with gannit in vi. 64-5 is 
excellent ; and gestare for dedit hunc (vi. 158), 
as due to the neighbourhood of inceste, is 
probable. The suggestion ferendis for 
relictis in vi. 195 is admirable, li being con- 
fused with n, and ct with d. Others may 
be seen in vi. 363, O. 2, O. 9, 413, xi. 168 
(ramitis for diuitis). In other cases we cannot 
follow him with confidence. In iv. 116 he 
wishes to separate a ponte from dirus satelles, 
and to attach it to qui mendicaret, which 
would make impossible any intelligent 
reading of the text aloud. We are not con- 
vinced by teretis in vi. 50 (for Cereris), but 
it is a clever suggestion; in vi. 29 he tri- 
umphantly vindicates a word by his know- 
ledge of Latin usage. The line vi. 188 is in 
Juvenal’s manner, but magis is certainly 
suspicious ; it conceals, perhaps, some noun. 
Nor do we agree with the condemnation of 
vii. 51, the second part of which, beginning 
at tenet, reads naturally—“ this is the result ; 
indeed, it often happens.’ The notes 
contain many examples of careful and even 
brilliant divination, and the emendations 





are reasoned out with much skill. Th®¢ 
on the Oxford fragment contain also much 
illustrative matter. There is a misprint in 
vi. 329; niros for uiros. 


The Theetetus and Philebus of Plato. By 
H. F. Carlill. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—Mr. 
Carlill’s book forms one of the series called 
‘* The New Classical Library,’’ edited by Dr. 
Emil Reich. Small as it is, the book 
deserves to be commended to the attention 
of Platonic students because of the vigorous 
way in which it attempts to vindicate the 
interpretation of Platonism from the stand- 
point of Lotze. Dr. Jackson’s distinction 
of “ two separate and clearly marked stages 
in the progress of Plato’s thought ” is recog- 
nized to be ‘‘a notable advance” and the 
dialogues here treated are regarded as belong- 
ing to the later stage when Plato had out- 
grown the “errors of enthusiasm,” the 
“metaphorical inaccuracies of immature 
thought,’’ which mark the ‘ Phedrus’ and 
other early dialogues. Accordingly, Mr. 
Carlill, in his Introduction, handles very 
severely the Zellerian method of construing 
Platonism :— 

‘¢The traditional Platonism is a wholly unphilo- 

sophical medley of myth, mysticism, false science, 
false psychology, and sentimental morality...... 
How the Idea and the phenomenon are, in fact, 
connected we are to suppose that Plato himself 
could never understand. There is, in Zeller’s 
phrase, ‘ No deduction of the Sensible.’ Stated in 
this bald way, the Platonism of the commentators 
is seen to be a philosophy pour rire. What Kant 
would have thought of it one can only guess ; but 
Lotze’s view is on record.” 
Lotze’s discussion of the ideas is, in Mr. 
Carlill’s opinion, ‘“‘the only reasonable 
account of the subject that has been pub- 
lished,” except Plato’s own criticism in the 
‘ Parmenides,’ and the exposition of Natorp 
in his recent ‘ Platos Ideenlehre.’ In par- 
ticular, ‘“‘ the ‘ Thextetus,’ which discusses 
the nature of knowledge, cannot be under- 
stood by any one who believes the Platonic 
idea to be a substance.”’ 

These views of Platonism are briefly but 
pointedly set forth in the general ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ in an ‘ Excursus on the Theztetus, 
and Introduction to the Philebus,’ and in a 
‘Concluding Essay,’ which cover about sixty 
pages in all. The bulk of the book is occu- 
pied by the translation of the two dialogues, 
which exhibits skill, care, and sound scholar- 
ship, and compares favourably with the 
renderings of Paley and Jowett. 

The ‘ Thestetus’ in its present form Mr. 
Carlill regards as “‘a revised edition of an 
earlier dialogue,” among the later additions 
being 189B-190E and 197p-200c. The 
‘ Philebus,’ as we have it, he supposes to be 
a “ first draft,’’ not meant for its final form ; 
and its last section is characterized as 
‘* practically unintelligible.” 

What has been said may suffice to indicate 
that Mr. Carlill’s treatment of the subject 
is striking and clever, and students of Plato’s 
thought, whether in Greek or out of it, will 
find much that is suggestive and illuminating 
in his pages. The book is provided with a 
‘Short Bibliography’ and an index. A 
slight error in expression occurs near the 
bottom of p. xxi. 4 


In ‘‘ The New;Classical Librazy,”’ edited 
by Dr. Reich, appears also a translation of 
The Annals of Tacitus, Books I. to VI., by 
Aubrey V. Symonds. There is a_ brief 
Introduction, which explains the circum- 
stances in which Tacitus wrote, but hardly 
says much about his “ personal bias.”” Of the 
extraordinary brevity of his style something 
should certainly have been said, because 
Mr. Symonds frankly fills it out, and breaks 
it up with words and divisions of sentences 
not in the Latin. The result is a fluent and 








very readable narrative, though occasion- 
ally the translator diverges from the original 
in an unnecessary way. A matter of practical 
importance has been neglected : the mention 
of book and chapter at the top of the page. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By Thomas 
Marshall. (Fisher Unwin.) — Aristotle’s 
‘Ethics’ is a somewhat trite subject. 
Editions, translations, and expositions of it, 
whether in whole or in part, abound to such 
an extent that it is difficult for a new writer 
to find anything fresh to say that is worth 
saying. Mr. Marshall’s presentation of the 
subject seems intended mainly for the 
general student of moral philosophy who 
wishes to have the ‘ Ethics’ trimmed into 
“a readable shape.” He attempts to 
render its matter clear and attractive by 
means of the following devices, which are 
best stated in his own words :— 

‘*(a) by a general introduction in which the 
purport of the ‘ Ethics’ is summarily set forth ; 
(b) by special introductions to the several chapters, 
with explanatory remarks at the end of each 
chapter ; (c) by a paraphrase of the text—some- 
times full, sometimes condensed, in which repeated 
passages are left out and some liberties are taken 
in way of omission and transposition ; (d) by the 
use of modern examples for the sake of bringing 
Aristotle’s meaning home to present-day readers.” 


The first of the chapters here alluded to is 
entitled ‘ The End of all Conduct,’ and deals 
with Book I. Chap. ii. ‘The Genesis and 
Nature of Moral Conduct’ covers Book II. 
The first five chapters of Book III. have a 
chapter to themselves, headed ‘The Con- 
ditions of Moral Conduct.’ The next three 
chapters, with the common title ‘ Special 
Kinds of Moral Conduct,’ cover III. 6—V. 
Chap. vii. is called ‘ Intellect in relation to 
Conduct,’ and deals with Book VI. Book VII. 
1-10 is next treated under the heading ‘ Im- 
perfect Conduct.’ Under Chap. ix. ‘ Feel- 
ings in relation to Conduct,’ VII. 11-14 
and X. 1-5 are grouped. The next chapter 
‘Friendship,’ deals with Books VIII. and 
IX.; and the last chapter, ‘ Happiness,’ 
with Book X. as a whole. 

The value of the work lies mainly in the 
comments and illustrations, which show 
thoughtfulness and good sense. Mr. Mar- 
shall clearly possesses a good deal of the 
didactic faculty, and can apply apposite 
‘* modern instances” to the ‘“‘ wise saws ” 
of his author. Force and pertinence, for 
example, distinguish the following remark : 

‘‘ Education, so far as the State is concerned, 
takes with us the form of supplying miscellaneous 
information to the young, and leaving them to 
pick up what conduct they can by the way. This 
may be worth doing, or it may not, but it is not 
education in any sense in which the word was 
understood either by Plato or Aristotle.” 

Mr. Marshall protests, very sensibly, 
against the danger of trying to interpret 
Aristotle ‘‘in the familiar language of to-day,” 
as has been done to some extent by Stewart 
and G. H. Lewes. To make Aristotle talk 
like a modern evolutionist is apt to lead to 
confusion. A similar objection is made 
against construing the Platonic ideas as 
“Laws of Nature” (p. 41). But when Mr. 
Marshall proceeds to vindicate the Aris- 
totelian critique of idealism as not “ unfair 
and irrelevant” (p. 65 n.), he himself pro- 
vokes criticism. Indeed, he takes no pains 
to hide the fact that he has little sympathy 
with Platonism; otherwise, possibly, he 
would not be so sympathetic an Aristotelian. 

In dealing with the somewhat obscure 
passage 1097>15ff. Mr. Marshall appears to 
have no satisfactory explanation to offer, 
and leaves it, if anything, more obscure 
than before (p. 68). With regard to 
mpoaipesis some useful observations are 
made; and it is shown that the rendering 
“ will,” adopted by Burnet, is unsatisfactory 
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and misleading ; none the less, “ will”’ is a 
handier word than Mr. Marshall’s “ moral 
choice,” and no brief English expression is 
free from objection. 

The purchaser of a volume so elaborate 
as this has a right to expect a carefully 
revised text. Unfortunately, he will find 
here a number of flagrant misprints in the 
Greek, and several in the English. A few 
examples are ofov (p. 28), nde (p. 152), 
éree (p. 153), ovduotos (p. 215), torodrov 
amongst a whole covey of blunders (pp. 88-9), 
** Perides ”’ (p. 217), ** decrepancy ”’ (p. 565), 
and the form ‘“‘ arithmetric ” (p. 324), which 
looks like a case of “contamination.” It 
is true that in a prefatory Note the author 
apologizes for the lack of revision to which 
“several misprints in the Greek” are due, 
and states that he is not “ entirely respon- 
sible’ for it. But this plea of 1d dxovo.ov 
is hardly sufficient, in a case like this, and 
the purchaser’s ‘“ indulgence ” is liable, not 
unreasonably, to be in inverse proportion 
to the price paid for the commodity. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We do not expect that all the corre- 
spondents who journeyed in India with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales will give us 
books as good as the two which we have 
received, but the public will not want for 
sound teaching based upon fresh experience. 
Mr. Sidney Low, in A Vision of [ndia, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., is 
admirable: thoroughly detached and ncn- 
official, but Conservative in the best sense, 
in spite of a good deal of criticism of British 
faults. Like most men who come to India 
as visitors from the outside, he feels that it 
is impossible that the present state of things 
should Icng continue :— 

‘There is a rising hostility to our system of 
beneficent despotism among the educated classes 
throughout the country. It is idle to ignore the 
fact ; it is equally idle to endeavour to scold it 
down by branding it as disloyal.” 

In another passage our author uses similar 
words :— 

**We have to deal with a rising discontent...... 
Danger...... may arise if this restlessness on the one 
side is met only by impatience or neglect on the 
other. Even now, the general illic of 
Englishmen to all that concerns India is amazing 
and ominous, 

Mr. Low looks forward to seeing more and 
more natives “taking responsible office in 
the public-works departments, and in the 
sanitary, judicial, medical, and educational 
branches.” He believes that, as regards 
Englishmen, increasing “ difficulty is found 
in getting men with a good professional 
training to accept posts in the technical 
branches of the administration. The defi- 
ciency is most marked on the legal side.” 
He quotes a conversation, which bears the 
stamp of accuracy, between himself and a 
distinguished lawyer, on the disastrous lack 
of law shown by the British judges of some 
courts in civil causes. Mr. Low’s informant 
added, of the native judges: “ They at least 
are lawyers, and can understand a legal 
argument.” On the other hand, our author 
naturally shrinks from the somewhat crude 
suggestion of native politicians in Calcutta 
and Bombay, pointing towards self-govern- 
ment for India on modern colonial lines, 
which we agree with him in thinking inapplic- 
able to the extraordinarily divergent cireum- 
stances of the peninsula. He rightly adds : 
‘Impracticable as it may be, we cannot 
dismiss it brusquely as a mere fantasy best 
treated with ridicule or contempt.’ One 


of our greatest difficulties in India is the 
conflict between the theory of the central 





Government and the practice of the less- 
responsible young officer, private soldier, or 
civilian. Mr. Low shows, for example, that 
the rich Bombay Parsees all but think them- 
selves members “ of the ruling race.” They 
employ white servants, as, for example, 
drivers of their motor-cars. Yet when they 
travel they are treated in a feshion incon- 
sistent not only with their pretensions, but 
also with wisdom. The exclusion of the 
most cultivated of Indian natives from many 
clubs and public places of good class is 
startling; and Mr. Low’s anecdote as to 
the different treatment of a European judge 
and a native judge who were friends of the 
same standing is in striking contrast to the 
official position of the Government of India, 
rightly taken up in her dealings on the same 
subject with the Government of Natal. 

With regard to education, Mr. Low has 
formed a clear and, we think, sensible 
opinion against the teaching of Whig history 
in India, and in favour of mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics, and other scientific 
subjects, in order to send out from the 
colleges ‘‘a larger number of doctors, che- 
mists, engineers, architects, technologists, 
and trained industrial experts.”? In another 
matter of controversy our author commits 
himself to an opinion the exact opposite of 
that of Mr. Morley as recently expressed in 
the House of Commons, and to the effect 
“that there is great dissatisfaction through- 
out the Indian army.” It is mentioned 
elsewhere that there are rumours of inter- 
ference with the system on which the native 
cavalry is recruited. We had hoped that 
the splendid efficiency of this force had 
secured it against changes which it had at 
one time been rumoured that Lord Kitchener 
intended to introduce. Mr. Low also fears 
a punitive expedition against the Mahsud 
Waziris, to the stopping of which we-alluded 
some weeks ago. Our usual ciiticism upon 
travellers, to the effect that they generalize 
from imperfect data, is not often deserved 
by Mr. Low. We may, however, note lapses 
in two matters which concern the physical 
habits of men. He thinks it impossible for 
a European to squat, as do natives of India, 
for more than “‘ a few minutes,” if “‘ at all.” 
The coal-hewers of this country could squat 
against any native for any number of hours, 
and habitually assume this position when 
there is no necessity for it. Mr. Low thinks 
that the power of sleepirg like a dog, any- 
where, at any time, is peculiar to natives of 
India. But an Italian labourer and a British 
or German soldier behave in exactly the 
same fashion. Mr. Low alludes in passing 
—probably without any intention of pro- 
voking The Atheneum—to Francis in a 
fashion which has become more common than 
any evidence warrants: ‘“ Belvedere.... 
where Hastings fought his famous duel with 
the author of Junius.” The Atheneum 
emendation, on the facts before us, is the 
** would-be Junius.” 


Messrs. Cassetr. & Co. publish Pictures 
from the Balkans, a pleasantly written illus- 
trated volume by Mr. John Foster Fraser. 
The author’s impartiality leads him into a 
certain amount of contradiction: many 
passages may be quoted on the side of 
Greece against the Bulgarians, and some for 
the Bulgarians against the Greeks. He 
thinks that the laudable ambition of the 
Bulgarians, who hope that Macedonia will 
“* fall like a ripe plum into ”’ their mouths, 
is a chief cause of much of the existing strife. 
He overstates the Turkish case when he 
writes “that half the population of Mace- 
donia is Moslem and Turk ’”’; but in other 
passages he gives the numbers of the ad- 
herents of the Greek Church and of the 
Bulgarian Church more accurately, and 





proves that Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, and 
Vlachs, not to name Jews and gipsies, add 
up to figures in excess of those of Turks, 
Albanians, and Greek and Slav Moham- 
medans. Mr. Fraser himself demonstrates 
that Turks, Greeks, and Bulgars each 
form nearly one-third of the 2,000,000 
people of Macedonia. Our author shows 
the method by which the Bulgarian 
““bands”’ terrorize ‘‘ Bulgarian villages 
belonging to the Orthodox Church, and 


therefore deemed Greek, into. »--be- 
coming Exarchist and Bulgarian”: “To 
make Macedonia Bulgarian....they took 


to ‘converting’ villages that were not only 
Greek in religion, but Greek in speech and 
race.” Subsequently, ‘‘ Greek ‘bands’ 
adopted the methods of the Bulgarian 
‘bands,’ ”’ and now “ both races....regard 
the others as vermin deserving only exter- 
mination.” The book is full of photographs 
of whole families of Christians recently 
murdered by other ‘“ Christians” of the 
““bands.” The “reformed police’ are not 
so much protecting Christians as hunting 
them. The Turks were too lazy. ‘“‘ Now, 
under the direction of the British officers, 
patrols are frequently made at night, and 
revolutionaries are caught red-handed. They 
get short shrift.” The author was enter- 
tained by three distinguished heroes. When 
he first stayed with two of these, ‘‘ appointed 
by the Foreign Office,” but “‘in the pay of 
the Turkish Government,” he writes :— 

‘Tt gave one a little jump to meet British officers, 
in khaki uniforms and with South African medals 


on their breasts, wearing the crimson fez. An 


English soldier with a Turkish fez seems a curious 
combination.” 

It gives us “a little jump ” that Mr. Fraser 
does not remember the best-known portraits 
of Gordon and of General Lord Kitchener, 
which both have the fez—Egyptian, but 
very like ‘‘ Turkish ”’ in a photograph. 

The author makes an unhappy excursion 
into recent Servian history (already much 
over-written), in which we read that “ Draga’s 
influence was good,” and that the murders 
were procured by Austria rather than by 
Russia. Both statements are to be ques- 
tioned. The account of “ precious attar ”” 
neglects the Indian manufacture, which 
yields the best and purest essential oil of 
rose. It is, we suppose, useless to protest 
once more against the new heresy which, 
to the horror of makers and wearers of 
‘* top-boots,”” gives to the military boot of 
Eastern Europe that time-honoured nsme. 


\p oma College Window. By A.C. Benson. 
(smith, Elder & Co.)—Twelve out of the 
eighteen essays which Mr. Benson publishes 
here have appeared lately in The Cornhill 
Magazine. Their subjects are exceedingly 
diverse, and unless they can all be brought 
under the heading “ criticism of life,” there 
is no real bond of connexion amongst/them, 
and no need for the pretence of any./ There 
is a good deal in the first essay of a confes- 
sional and autobiographical character, and 
although this sets the tone of the book—a 
somewhat brooding and melancholy tone, 
though not without responsive echoes im 
the reader—it is more than a little difficult 
to see the connexion between the life-histcry 
that is confided to us and the state of mind 
of which such essays are the expression. 
Perhaps a career as master in a big public 
school, ever in touch with unformed lives 
and the fact of promise rather than the 
illusion of performance, tends to make a man 
look with undue kindness on his own store 
of sensations and ideas. So, too, the college 
window lets in what is peaceful at heart 
because it is appropriated to the college life. 
It reveals part of the “social Me” of its 
inhabitants; and the light it receives is 
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softened by the shadow of their home. There 
is room for suspicion that Mr. Benson is very 
much at ease in Zion, and that the writing 
of this book has made him more so. For 
we find an ease, and withal a grace, in these 
essays that charm out of the reader his 
Sense of the pettiness of their _reflectiongs— 
not a uniform pettiness by any means, but 
one that hovers in the neighbourhood, and 
constantly descends. /Garden-parties and 
bores and the proper wey of playing games 
when you are forty—“‘ by being open to be 
induced to join in such things occasionally 
in an elderly way, without any attempt to 
disguise deficiencies”’+<are topics which 
tickle our ears only because we are all ground- 
lings. The process should not be encouraged 
in any author: in Mr. Benson it is a little 
unforgivable because he seems to take to it 
with too much zest. Cicero, he tells us, 
often affords little more than small-talk on 
abstract subjects: we are not clear that 
some such criticism will not hit off these 
essays to the life. In the chapters on ‘ Educa- 
tion,’ ‘ Egotism,’ and ‘ Religion ’ Mr. Benson 
is wholly serious, and writes well, if not 
profoundly. He holds the very lowest 
estimate of our present public-schocl educa- 
tion, and thinks that the staple of it should 
be French, easy mathematics, history, geo- 
graphy, and popular science. _~ 


Mr. ARMITAGE-SMITH is a high authority 
on The Principles and Methods of Taxation, 
on which he has lectured at the Birkbeck 
College, and his present volume, which 
is published by Mr. John Murray, is of 
value, and may be commended for educa- 
tional purposes. Some points of criticism 
arise on @ perusal of its pages. The doubts 
expressed at p. 3 and in another passage 
much later in the volume as to the over 
tendency of local authorities to borrow are 
corrected by the accurate information given 
at p. 138. By far the greater portion of the 
borrowing is for matters not voluntary or 
“speculative,” but undertaken by compul- 
sion administered to local authorities through 
Acts of Parliament. These and most other 
loans are subject to a sinking fund redeeming 
each within a moderate period. It is, of 
course, always thought that when rates 
are high, as for example in Poplar, which is 
named on anothei page, it must be chiefly 
the fault of the governing authority; but 
there is a great deal to be said upon the 
other side. The author’s assumption that 
our poor law is a necessary consequence 
from the facts is at variance with the expe- 
rience of many other countries. In France, 
however, the institution of the right to relief, 
against the chance of death by destitution, 
is now being for the first time discussed in 
Parliament. It is hardly right to name 
J. 8. Mill as though he had been a steady 
advocate of ‘ the alienation of public land.” 
In the later part of his life he strongly 
opposed the alienation of the Greenwich- 
Hospital and other such landed estates, and 
prepared a Bill fcr retaining them in public 
hands, for abolishing the law of mortmain, and 
for instituting public management of public 
lands in counties. He was also a determined 
supporter of the maintenance of all existing 
commons, wild lands, and State forests. 
The passages on “ self-taxation’’? remind 
us that an interesting field of historical 
inquiry has not, so far as we know, been 
covered by any full account of various 
occasions when citizens have been called 
upon to give voluntarily to the State. 
There was a large subsciiption of this kind 
in this country during the great war; and 
it was calculated by many persons in the 
form of a voluntary income-tax or rate. 
The short explanation of the advantages of 
a funded debt on p. 126 should be exy a :ded. 





As it stands, the fuller statement. on the next 
page of the advantages of Treasury bills, 
Exchequer bonds, and terminable annuities 
would appear to the voung student to conflict 
with the previous reference. The statement 
that the salt tax in India “is not really 
onerous ”’ will be sharply contested. The 
words are not used in a technical sense, for 
where “ onerous”’ occurs in other passages 
it is between inverted commas, and in two 
places where the phrase “ really onerous’”’ 
is adopted the use of the words is loose or 
popular. The author condemns the French 
salt tax, which makes his defence of the 
Indian salt tax the more startling. The 
English of the volume is good for a work 
upon such a subject, but we do not like the 
phrase “‘ when profits have recovered the 
normal!.”” 


La Question Congolaise, by Dr. Vermeersch, 
8.J., of the Catholic University of Louvain 
(Brussels, Charles Bulens), is a remarkable 
contribution to M. Cattier’s side of the Congo 
controversy, and will be damaging to King 
Leopold. It shows that the opinion of the 


Catholic Church has been profoundly affected 


by recent discoveries. The language of the 
author is full of politeness to his King, and 
he writes in an apologetic form. This fact, 
however, only makes his admissions the more 
startling, and his conclusions the more 
acceptable to thore in this country who have 
long been attacked as either interested or 
hypocritical. Our author deals at length 
with the criticism which he thinks may 
fairly be made against the silence maintained 
for many years by Belgian doubters. He 
explains that 

“the Belgian is not an American, and not a 
revolutionist by nature...... The newspapers pre- 
disposed our missionaries to a great and patient 
indulgence......The attack came from Protestant 
missionaries...... Was it wrong of our missionaries 
errs to try regular and pacific steps rather than 
make a noise, probably useless, and perhaps dan- 
gerous ?” 

Returning to the subject, he asks of the 
Belgian Catholic missions :— 

‘*Why did they hold their peace? Why did 
they prefer to suffer in silence the wrongs done to 
them and to the poor negroes ?...... Because they 
had faith in the administration of their fellow- 
countrymen, in their assurances, in their promises. 
Because they loved Belgium, and would not, by 
declamation at the wrong time, play the game of a 
foreign nation.” 

After stating the reasons why they did not 
like to quarrel with the State, he tells us 
that it was a sacrifice “‘ to the good name of 
Belgium.”” He then explains away previous 
declarations by the missionaries in favour 
of the State, and says that 

‘‘after the publication of the Report the mis- 
sionaries quitted their ordinary reserve...... No- 
thing now ought to hold them back...... The King 
himself has asked for light.” 

There is now nothing in our author’s attitude 
of which we in this country can complain. 
Father Vermeersch, in passing, destroys the 
whole fabric of King Leopold’s assertions as 
to the State not being the creation of Europe. 
In some portions of the volume our author 
goes even beyond M. Cattier, and he also 
quotes with high approval a volume, tre- 
viewed by us on its appearance, by “un 
honnéte homme, le Baron de Mandat.” We 
did justice at the time to the courage of the 
Baron de Mandat-Grancey. The great im- 
portance of the volume before us is that in 
some of its most terrible passages—as, for 
example, at p. 250—the author distinctly 
states that 

‘in giving this point in detail we have limited 
ourselves to transcribing the unanimous feeling 
with which their experience has inspired the 
missionaries.” 

—that is, the Belgian Catholic missions. 





Songs by Ben Jonson: a Selection from 
the Plays, Masques, and Poems, with the 
Earliest Known Settings of Certain Numbers. 
(Eragny Press, Hammersmith.)—The work 
of Mr. Pissarro is by this time familiar to all 
amateurs of fine printing, and they will be 
prepared to welcome the issue of this new 
volume from his press, the outcome of some 
eight months’ unremitting toil. The general 
features of his books are a charmingly 
designed cover, one of his wonderful wood- 
cuts in colour, an unexceptionable text, a 
good balance of red and black on the page, 
fine presswork, and accurate register ; but 
in this work he has gone far beyond his own 
high standard in many respects. Mr. 
Barclay Squire—among the first of living 
authorities on the music of the period—has 
seen the music of the nine songs through 
the press, while Mr. Pissarro has printed it 
in black on red lines from the composers’ 
editions in the original parts. His music 
type, specially designed for his ‘ Old French 
and English Ballads,’ has been again em- 
ployed. It is modelled on the finest examples 
of sixteenth-century music, and Mr. Pissarro 
prints with it in a manner almost unknown 
in this country since Wynkyn de Worde. 
The names of the composers are pleasantly 
familiar to lovers of old music—Ferrabosco, 
Lanneare, and Lawes; while the songs 
selected are far from being staled by 
repetition. For beauty of impression and 
accuracy of register this work will rank 
among the finest pieces of music printing of 
its century. 

Apart from these qualities, however, we 
suspect the special attraction for co!lectors 
in the Eragny books will turn out in the end 
to be Mr. Pissarro’s delicate and beautiful 
woodeuts in colours. He has travelled far 
since the issue of ‘ The Queen of the Fishes ” 
in 1894, but it has been in a straight line. 
His mastery of his art remains unchallenged 
—the cutting of four or five separate wood- 
blocks for each illustration, and their print- 
ing at a hand press necessitating a patience 
and a dexterity so foreign to the atmosphere 
of European art that we might well call 
the result Japanese, were it not that the 
word would convey an erroneous impression 
of Mr. Pissarro’s work. One of these wood- 
cuts would confer distinction on most fine- 
printed books of the day: they harmonize 
with his own. Jonson’s lyrics have never 
had a more gracious setting. 

WE are very glad to receive a third edition 
of Mr. Dickinson’s The Meaning of Good: 
a Dialogue (Brimley Johnson). The success 
of such a book is most encouraging from the 
point of view both of style and matter. It 
is one of the two or three signs—faintly 
perceived, it is true, among the parade of 
superstition, flippancy, and ignorance—that 
the present age may recapture some of 
that Geist which was browbeaten by the 
materialists a while ago. 

In “The King’s Classics’? (De La More 
Press) The Vicar of Wakefield makes an 
elegant appearance. Dr. Garnett’s Intro- 
duction is an excellent specimen of his 
happy touch and easy erudition. 

Messrs. Hutcurnson’s “ Popular Classics” 
represent the last word in cheap reprints, 
for they even reduce the current shilling 
associated with such popular veatures to 
tenpence, yet give excellent measure. The 
cloth binding in red is neat, and the 
design on the back tasteful ; and a 
more elaborate cover of lambskin, with 
gilt top, is to be had for eightpence 
extra. The books are varied, including 
Leigh Hunt’s The Town, with a few notes 
at the end; Bret Harte’s Choice Tales and 
Verse ; Lytton’s Last Days of Pompew ; 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South America, 
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with map and notes; and Browning’s 
Poems, 2 vols., with brief notes. Each 
volume has a frontispiece, and we are pleased 
to observe that Waterton’s many classical 
allusions have been carefully looked after 
in the text and the notes. The selection 
from Bret Harte has a vivid and philosophic 
Introduction by W. M. We hope it may 
not be too philosophic for the average reader, 
for it says well some essential things about 
Bret Harte’s favourite material for romance. 


In Mr. Frowde’s hands “The World’s 
Classics” are being continued with skill 
and enterprise. They are available in no 
fewer than six different styles. We have 
before us The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by 
Anne Bronté; The Works of Chaucer, 
Vol. III.—‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ in the 
authoritative text of Prof. Skeat ; T'wenty- 
three Tales by Tolstoy, translated by L. and 
A. Maude, a representative selection of the 
great writer’s varied activities; Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain, with a brief chronology of 
his life and works ; and Thoreau’s Walden, 
commended by a most interesting Intro- 
duction from Mr. Watts-Dunton, which not 
only hits off Thoreau’s characteristics, but 
also says something about the general rela- 
tion of Man to Nature. The whole has a 
sly humour which might persuade even the 
Philistine to take to thinking for a change. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Abraham (W. H.), The Position of the Eucharist in Sunday 
Worship, 5/ net. . 
Corfe (C. J.), The Anglican Church in Corea, 3/ net. 
Hutton (W. H.), The Church and the Barbarians, 3/6 net. 
Memorable Unitarians: Brief Biographical Sketches, 2/6 


Mitchinson (Rev. J.), The Great Commandment, and the 
Second Like unto It, 1/6 

Moberly (W. A.), The Qld Testament in Modern Light, 1/6 

O'Leary (Rey. de L.), The Apostolical Constitutions, 1/ 

Sewall (F.), Reason in Belief, 5/ 


Law. 

Digest of English Civil Law, edited by E. Jenks: Book II. 
Part I., Law of Contract, by R. W. Lee, 5/ net. 

Rudall (A. R.), Duty of Trustees as to Investment of Trust 
Funds, 1/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Constantinople, painted by W. Goble, described by A. van 
Millingen, 20/ net. : 

Feypt Exploration Fund: Temple of Deir el Bahari, by E. 

aville, Part V., Plates cxix.-cl., 30/ net. 

Greece, painted by J. Fulleylove, described by J. A. 
M‘Clymont, 20/ net. 

Hooper (C. E.), The Country House, 15/ net. 

Leigh (R. A. Austen), Bygone Eton, 21/ net. 

Silvery Thames, described by W. Jerrold, illustrated by 
E. W. Haslehust, 21/ net. A 


Poetry and Drama. 
English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700, introduction by F. L 
Carpenter, 2/6 
Hoppin (J. M.), The Reading of Shakespeare, 5/ net. 
Luce (M.), A Handbook to the Works of Shakespeare, 6/ 
Lyra Venatica, compiled by J. S. Reeve, 5/ net. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Maud, and other Poems, 2/ net. 


Music. 
Joyce (P. W.), Irish Peasant Songs in the English Lan- 
guage, 6d. net. 
Bibliography. 
——— (M.), A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, 6/6 
net. 


History and Biography. 

Anderson (Sir R.), Side-Lights on the Home Rule Move- 
ment, 9/ net. 

Barron (E. M.), Inverness in the Fifteenth Century, 2/ net. 

Benson (A. C.), Walter Pater, 2/ net. 

Boissier (G.), Tacitus, and other Roman Studies, translated 
by W. G. Hutchinson, 6/ net. 

Carpenter (E.), Days with Walt Whitman, 5/ net. 

Fragmenta Genealogica, Vol. XI. 
ie (J.), Some Literary Eccentrics, 12/6 net. 

Gait (E. A.), A History of Assam, 15/ net. 

Hollams (Sir J.), Jottings of an Old Solicitor, 8/ net. 

Lilley (A. L.), Sir Joshua Fitch, 7/6 net. 

Lloyd (J.), The Early History of the Old South Wales Iron 
Works, 1760-1840, 25/ net. 

Machiavelli (N.), The Florentine History, translated by 
N. H. Thomson, 2 vols., 12/6 net. 

Pollock (Sir F.), Introduction and Notes on Sir Henry 
Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law,’ 2/6 net. 

Roscoe (Sir H. E.), Life and Experiences, 12/ net. 

Sichel (E.), The Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger, 12/6 net. 

Tolstoy, his Life and Work: Vol. I. Childhood and Early 

* Ly A ‘<n a 

revelyan (G. M.), The Poetry and Philosophy of George 

Meredith, 3/6 net. wi tad = 





Waddell (L. A.), Lhasa and its Mysteries, Record of Expe- 
dition of 1903-4, Third Edition, 7/6 net. 
Whaley (Buck), Memoirs, including his Journey to Jeru- 
salem, by Sir E. Sullivan, 21s, net. 


Geography and Travel. 

Braz (A. Le), The Land of Pardons, translated by F. M. 
Gostling, 7/6 net. 

Dorking and Leatherhead, with their Surroundings, 1/ net. 

Fraser (J. F.), Pictures from the Balkans, 6/ 

Gregory (J. W.), The Dead Heart of Australia, 16/ net. 

Hueffer (F. M.), The Heart of the Country, 5/ net. 

Low (S.), A Vision of India, 10/6 net. 

Macfarlane (W.), Geographical Collections relating to Scot- 
land, edited by Sir A. Mitchell. 

Rawnsley (H. D.), Literary Associations of the English 
Lakes, 2 vols., Third Edition, 10/ net; Months at the 
Lakes, 5/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes, 

Braid (J.), Golf Guide and How to Play Golf, 6d. net. 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, 1906, 6/ 

Recollections of a Bison and Tiger Hunter, by Felix, 3/6 net, 

dducation. 

O’Shea (M. V.), Dynamic Factors in Education, 5/ net. 

Philology. 

Cuyiis (A.), Appleton’s New Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary, 10/6 net. 

King’s English, 5/ net. 

Propertius, translated by J. S. Phillimore, 3/6 net. 

School-Books. 

Arnold (Matthew), Selected Poems, edited by R. Wilson, 1/6 

Cook (A. M.) and Marchant (E. C.), Latin Passages for 
Unseen Translation, Third Edition, 1/6 

Hassall (A.), War and Reform, 1789-1837, 3/ 

ses ae C.), The Boy’s Odyssey, edited by T. S. Peppin, 


ih 

Plato, Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito, translated by F. M. 
Stawell, 2/6 net. 

Stobart (J. C.), The Age of Chancer, 1215-1500, 1/6 

Zobeltitz (F. von), Der Backfischkasten, edited by G. Hein, 2/ 

Science. 

Barrett (H.), The Management of Children, 5/ net. 

Barrows (F. W.), Practical Pattern-Making, 6/ net. 

Chamberlain (C. J.), Methods in Plant Histology, Second 
Edition, 10/6 

Harrison (N.), Electric Wiring, Diagrams, and Switch- 
boards, 5/ net. 

Lea (S. H.), Hydrographic Surveying, 8/ net. 

Loeb (J.), The Dynamics of Living Matter, 12/6 net. 

Smith (W.), The Chemistry of Hat Manufacturing, 7/6 net. 

Walker (E.), Modern Medicine for the Home, 2/6 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1896-1905, edited by E J. 
Brooksmith, 6/ 

Yates (M.), A Text-Book of Botany: Part I. The Anatomy 
of Flowering Plants, 2/6 net. 


Juvenile Books. 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and other Stories, 
edited by A. Lang, 2/6 

Little Wide Awake Series, edited by M. T. Yates : Grimm’s 
Fairy Stories; Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Little 
Red Riding Hood Fairy Book, 6d. each. 

Little Wildrose, and other Stories, edited by A. Lang, 2/6 

Snow Queen (The), and other Stories, edited by A. Lang, 2/6 

Trusty John, and other Stories, edited by A. Lang, 2/6 


General Literature. 


Adams (A.), Cattle Brands, 6/ 

Appleton (G. W.), Miss White of Mayfair, 6/ 

Betting and Gambling, edited by B. S. Rowntree, 6d. 

Blake (B. C.), Cain’s Wife, 6/ 

Blunck (A.), Lessons on Form, translated from the German 
by D. O’Conor, 7/6 net. 

Bourget (P.), Divorce, 6/ 

Bunyan (J.), The Holy War, 1/ 

Burgess (G.), A Little Sister of Destiny, 6/ 

Burland (H1.), The Black Motor-Car, 6/ 

Cleeve (L.), A Double Marriage, 6/ 

Dickinson (H. N.), Things that are Crsar’s, 6/ 

Elizabeth and her German Garden, illustrated by S. H. 
Vedder, 7/6 net. 

Frothingham (EF. B.), The Evasion, 6/ 

Giberne (A.), Rowena, 6/ 

Gissing (G.), The House of Cobwebs, and other Stories, 
Introductory Survey by T. Seccombe, 6/ 

Gordon (S.), The Ferry of Fate, 6/ 

Griffith (G.), The Great Weather Syndicate, 6/ 

Hains (T. J.), The Voyage of the Arrow, 6/ 

Hoare (H. W.), The Disestablishment Question at the 
Present Time, 6d. 

Hutchinson (Major-General H. D.), Military Sketching 
Made Easy and Military Maps Explained, Sixth Edi- 
tion, 4/ net. 

Jones (D.), The Moral and Religious Condition of Wales, 6d. 

King (A. R.), The Agony of Love and Hate, 6/ 

Lever (C.), Lord Kilgobbin, illustrated by Luke Fildes, 3/6 

woe 9S The Marriage of Eileen, 6/ 

O’Donnell (E.), Jenny Barlowe, Adventuress, 6/ 

Olivia’s Shopping and How She Does It, 1/ 

Pearse (M. G.), The Pretty Ways o’ Providence, and other 
Stories, 3/6 

Praed (Mrs. C.), The Lost Earl of Ellan, 6/ 

Raine (Allen), Queen of the Rushes, 6/ 

Randal (J.), The Sweetest Solace, 6/ 

Richet (Ch.), Peace and War, translated by M. Edwardes, 


1/ net. 

Ruskin (J.), Fors Clavigera, Vol. IV., 3/ net. 

St. Aubyn (A.), The Red Van, 6/ 

Sims (G. R.), Two London Fairies, 3/6 

Swift (Dean), A Tale of a Tub; A Complete Collection of 
Genteel and Ingenious Conversation, 2/ net each ; Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and other Works, edited by the late 
H. Morley, 6/ net. 

Temple Classics: Goethe’s Faust, Part IL, translated by 

le - Latham ; Burke’s Speeches on America, 1/6 net 


eac 
Tolstoy’s Francoise, Adaptation of a Story by Guy de 
Maupassant, 3d. net. 
Tolstoy, Greater Parables, as told to his Congregation, by 
W. Walsh, 1/ net. 





oa (K.) and Lee (G. A.), Japanese Treasure Tales, 

net. 

Toon (Mrs. M. Chan), The Triumph of Love, and other 
Stories, 6/ 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Second 
Series, Vol. XXVI. 

Wilson (Mrs. N.), Mysteries: Colour, Music, Sound, and 
Mystery of Numbers, 6d. net. A 

World’s Classics: Thoreau’s Walden ; Borrow’s Bible im 
Spain; Twenty-Three Tales by Tolstoy ; Chaucer's 
Poetical Works—Vol. ITI., Canterbury Tales ; Bront®’s 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 1/ net each. 

Wright (M. T.), The Tower, 6/ 

Young O’Briens (The), by the Author of ‘Elizabeth's 
Children,’ 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Houtin (A.), La Question Biblique au XX. Siécle, 4fr. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Ceriani (A. M.) et Ratti (A.), Homeri Lliadis pict Frag- 
menta Ambrosiana, Phototypice ed., 80m. 

Heitz (P.), Kolorierte Friihdrucke aus der Stiftsbibliothek 
in St. Gallen, 80m. 

Schrammen (J.), Altertiimer v. Pergamon, Vol. III. Part L- 
Der grosse Altar. Der obere Markt, 180m. 

History and Biography. 

Loserth (J.), Fontes Rerum Austriacarum: Part IT. 
Vol. LVIIT. Section I. Die Zeiten der Regentschaft, 
1590-1600, 17m. 40. . 

Merz (Dr. W.), Die Lenzburg, Revue Historique, Mai- 


Juin, 6fr. 
Philology. 
Paepcke (C.), De Pergamenorum Litteratura, lm. 50. 
General Literature. 
Degener (H. A. L.), Wer ist’s? Unsere Zeitgenossen, 1906, 


9m. 50. 
Franzos (K. E.), Ein Kampf ums Recht, 2 vols., 6m. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








FRENCH 
VON 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
ORIGINAL OF WOLFRAM 
ESCHENBACH’S ‘ PARZIVAL.’ 


University College, London. 

Like Mr. A. Nutt (ef. The Atheneum, 
April 7th, p. 422), I have read with great 
interest Dr. Hagen’s learned article on the 
Kiot-Wolfram question in vol. xxxviii. of 
the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. It 
helps to undermine more than any previous 
contribution the already shaky ground on 
which defenders of the Crestien-Wolfram 
theory stand, and Dr. Hagen has also very 
ingeniously thrown light upon Trevrezent’s 
Turnierfahrt (P. 496, 15-21; 497, 6-20; 
498, 20-499, 10), with the result that the 
attention of scholars will have to turn to 
England and the Court of Richard Coeur de 
Lion for the home and author (or at least 
the inspirer !) of Wolfram’s source. 

One may, indeed, follow Dr. Hagen so far, 
and yet doubt whether Philip, Bishop of 
Durham, will figure in our future histories 
of literature as author of that epic. I must 
content myself here with emphasizing one 
great difficulty, which, it is true, Dr. Hagen 
himself touches upon when he (p. 198) con- 
cedes that nothing is known of any yoetical 
or literary activity (nor, let me add even 
any literary interest) on the part of Pilip ; 
but he consoles himself by hoping that such 
testimony may yet come to light, or nay 
already be in existence, as he has not been 
able to look up all the references to Philip 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ xlv. 184. The latter, however, 
T can assure him, contain nothing on the 

oint, nor do some other references I have 
een able to consult (e.g., ‘The Origin and 
Succession of the Bishop’s [!] of Durham,’ 
printed from the original MS. in the Dean 
and Chapter’s library at Durham, 1779) ; 
and, until the hoped-for new material has 
been brought to light, I must continue to 
doubt Philip’s authorship. & f§ * :} = 

Furthermore, let us suppose Dr. Hagen 
is right in attributing the reference to the 
painters at Cologne and Maastricht (P.158,16) 
to Philip.* In this case, unless the passage 

* With P. 121, 7-12 in my mind I am by no means con- 
vinced about this. 
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is to be considered as a later insertion, Philip 
could not have begun the poem before 1198, 
i.e., at the time when he was already in- 
stalled Bishop of Durham; and he must 
have finished it about 1202-3, the latest 
date at which the MS. copy could have come 
into the hands of the Landgrave of Thuringia. 
Yet, to judge from the present evidence, the 
turbulent times of the beginning of his 
episcopal reign, full of internal and external 
strife; the different missions entrusted to 
him by King John; and his journey to 
Compostella and other places on the Con- 
tinent during the year 1201, can hardly 
have provided the leisure and mood which 
an epic of such depth would demand. The 
difficulty does not end here. If a bishop, one 
of the “‘most devoted adherents” of the 
house of Anjou, composes an epic of about 
24,000 lines, a definite glorification of this 
house, a poem a copy of which we should 
expect him to have handed to his royal 
master King John, is it likely that every 
trace of it in this country should have 
vanished—that neither friend nor foe of the 
bishop should have referred to such a remark- 
able production, nor even hinted at the 
bishop’s poetical gifts ? 

Whilst these are the chief reasons for my 
doubting Philip’s authorship, yet this need 
not exclude the possibility (among others) 
that Philip might have acted as 
‘““Gewahrsmann ” to the poet, whoever he 
was, just as Anselm did to Raoul de 
Coggeshale. 

What Dr. Hagen says (p. 206) with refer- 
ence to P. 453, 15-17, on the possibility of 
Philip having been instructed in the art 
of necromancy, is beside the point, as dne 
(P. 453, 17) is certainly to be taken as mean- 
ing ‘‘ without,” and not “ beside.” 

R. PRIEBSCH. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


SOME 


May I be allowed to say a word or two 
eoncerning Mr. Dobell’s Lamb Letters, 
published a fortnight ago in T'he Atheneum ? 

Mr. Dobell offers no opinion as to the 
year when the third letter (to Manning) was 
written. Is it not possible that a slight clue 
may be found in the phrase “‘ the Northern 
confederacy,” and that this may have some 
reference to Lamb’s remarks in a letter to 
the same correspondent, dated February 15th, 
1801 ?— 

**T had need be cautious henceforward what 

opinion I give of the ‘Lyrical Ballads.’ All the 
North of England are ina turmoil. Cumberland 
and Westmoreland have already declared a state of 
war. 
If this view be correct, then the letter 
must have been written subsequently to 
the above date, somewhere between it 
and August of that year, when Lamb’s 
first journalistic efforts came to an end on 
the failure of The Albion. The reference 
at the close of the letter to his intention ‘“‘ to 
get into pay with some newspaper ”’ reads 
as though no work of this kind had been 
done previously. 

The I»: letter should, one is inclined 
to tlunk, be placed earlier than the begin- 
ning of 1834, at which time Lamb was 
living in Edmonton. The invitation to 
Talfourd is to Enfield, and the fact 
that he would have to put up with an 
“inn-bed ’’ might be due to the limited 
accommodation at the Westwoods’, with 
whom the Lambs lodged from the end of 
1829 to about May, 1833. Further, as 
Lamb seems most anxious that Talfourd 
should bring Ryle with him, the wished-for 





visit of these two may have had something 
to do with Lamb’s will, which was dated 
October 9th, 1830. Be this as it may, it 
is almost certain that the letter must have 
been written much earlier than 1834. 

S. BuTTERWORTH. 








WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ 
WRITTEN ? 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

THE definite facts that are known about 
the author of the ‘ Ormulum’ are the follow- 
ing. He gives his own name variously as 
Orm and Ormin, the latter form (if his words 
may be taken literally, which is doubtful) 
being that of his baptism ; he had a brother 
bearing the Norman name of Walter, who 
was, like himself, an Augustinian canon; and 
his work, according to paleographical and 
linguistic evidence, must have been written 
about a.p. 1200 in the North-East Midlands. 

The only one of these statements that has 
in recent times been questioned is that 
Walter was Orm’s brother in the literal sense. 
It has been maintained that when Orm 
addresses Walter as his brother “ affterr pe 
fleshess kinde,’’ he means only that he was 
his fellow-man. The sole argument alleged 
for this strange interpretation is based on 
the assumption (which, as I shall show, is 
erroneous) that in the twelfth century so 
thorough a (Scandinavian) Englishman as 
Orm wes could not have had a brother with 
a Norman name. When this assumption is 
set aside, there remains no reason against 
taking Orm’s words in their obvious sense. 
It may be granted that if Orm had not been 
Walter’s brother in the literal meaning of the 
word, it would have been quite in his manner 
to mention the brotherhood of common 
humanity as one of the three kinds of 
fraternal relationship by which he was 
bound to his friend. But it would be very 
unlike his ordinary style (which is, indeed, 
even superfluously explanatory) to express 
this notion in terms that were liable to be 
misunderstood. It may therefore be regarded 
as certain that Orm and Walter were actually 
brothers. 

So far as I am aware, no attempt has 
hitherto been made to identify the particular 
house of Augustinian canons to which Orm 
(and probably also Walter) belonged. The 
establishments of this order in England in 
the twelfth century were so extraordinarily 
numerous that the task of identification at 
first sight appears hopeless. But the abun- 
dance of Scandinavian words in the dialect 
of the ‘ Ormulum,’ and the Northern features 
that qualify its general East Midland cha- 
racter, seem to point decisively to Lincoln- 
shire as the district in which the work was 
written. As there were only cleven Augus- 
tinian houses in this county, the range of 
search is greatly narrowed. A study of the 
documents relating to these places has led 
me to form a conjecture which, though far 
from being demonstratively certain, has 
some circumstances in its favour, and does 
not appear to conflict with the known facts. 

The monastic house at Elsham, not far 
from the Humber, was originally a ‘‘hospital,”’ 
but was refounded as an Augustinian priory 
by Walter de Amundeville between 1147 and 
1166 (7.e., in the episcopate of Robert, Bishop 
of Lincoln). In the foundation charter 
(Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon,’ ed. Caley and 
Bandinel, vol. vi. p. 560) Walter grants to 
the house the services of certain villeins and 
their families, among whom is William (son 
of Leofwine), his “ prepositus ”’ or steward, 
and also endows it with land at ‘ Ouresbi ”’ 
formerly held by Orm, the uncle of the same 








William. Now it seems almost certain 
that William the ‘“prepositus” -owed 
his Norman name to a godfather belong- 
ing to the Amundeville family (a brother 
of Walter de Amundeville, it may be 
remarked, was named William). It would 
be very natural that William the steward 
should name one son Walter after his 
lord, and another Orm after his own uncle. 
It would be equally natural that these two 
sons should enter the monastic house which 
had been founded by their lord, and of which 
they, with their father, had been made sub- 
jects. I therefore venture to propound, as 
a likely hypothesis, that the author of the 
‘Ormulum ’ and his brother Walter were the 
sons of William(son of Leofwine), the steward 
of Walter de Amundeville, and that they 
were inmates of the Priory of Elsham. 

I fully admit that this hypothesis rests on 
extremely slight evidence, and that it will 
have to be abandoned if any facts should 
be discovered that distinctly point to a 
different locality. But at any rate the 
charter does prove that in the twelfth century 
a Lincolnshire Englishman named Orm 
could have a kinsman with a Norman name ; 
so that there is no excuse for doubting that 
the later Orm meant what he said when he 
described Walter as ‘‘ broperr min affterr 
pe fleshess kinde.” With regard to the 
interpretation of this expression, it is 
perhaps not irrelevant to note that the two 
brothers of Walter de Amundeville, in their 
charters ratifying his grant, speak of their 
mother as ‘‘ mater mea carnalis.”” It may 
be a mere accidental coincidence that the 
names Walter and Orm are brought together 
in a charter of a Lincolnshire Augustinian 
house, and that some half-century later 
two brothers with these names—from the 
evidence of dialect apparently Lincolnshire 
men—are found as fellow-members of the 
Augustinian order. But surely such an 
accidental coincidence would be a little out 
of the common. 

There are two other matters connected 
with the ‘Ormulum’ which, though not 
bearing on the question placed at the head 
of this paper, may conveniently be referred 
to here. First, How did Orm come to think 
of giving to his work the odd name of ‘ Ormu- 
lum’? The common explanation, that it 
was suggested by the form of Latin diminu- 
tives in -ulum, is obviously insufficient. It 
seems to me likely that this eccentric coinage 
was a sort of parody of the title of some 
existing book. Now there were very many 
medieval works of devotion and religious 
edification bearing the name of ‘Speculum’ ; 
one of them was by Orm’s contemporary 
Edmund Rich, and there may have been 
others still earlier. Perhaps it may yet be 
discovered that some one of the books so 
entitled was among the sources which Orm 
used. 

The other point relates to the form of the 
name Walter. Normally, the anglicized pro- 
nunciation of this name, about 1200, ought 
to have a long vowel in the last syllable ; 
but the printed text of the ‘Ormulum’ has 
the spelling ‘“‘ Wallterr,’’ which would imply 
that the e was short. I wish to point out that 
the MS., in which the name is written with 
a contraction, affords no authority for the 
doubling of the r. Henry BRADLEY. 











THE TRUMAN CRUIKSHANK SALE. 


Messrs. SornHesy, WiLkixson & Hopcer sold 
during last week the extensive collection of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank belonging to the late Mr. 
E. Truman, the six days’ sale realizing 4,954. The 
following were the chief prices: Ainsworth’s Jack 
Sheppard, 15 parts, 1839, 197. 5s. Crowquill’s 
Holiday Grammar, 1825, 37/. 108. Sketches by 
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Boz, special copy 1839, 70/. 10s. Grimm’s German | to her for use in the book. Her address 


Popular Stories, 1823-6, special copy, 82/.; another, 
-33/. 10s. (The Humourist, 4 vols., original pictorial 
boards, 1819-20, 107/.; another (ordinary copy), 320. 
we Legends, first edition, 3 vols., 1840-7, 
: Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1828, 17/. 
Kenrick’s The British Stage, 6 vols., very fine copy, 
1817-22, 531. Life in London, in 12 parts, large 
paper, 1821, 45/. 10s, Life in Paris, large paper, 
20 parts, 1822, 30/7. The Meteor, 2 vols., 1813-14, 
53/. Rogue’s March from Madrid to Paris, a 
caricature, 1808, 24/. Town Talk, 6 vols., im- 
perfect, 1811-14, 537. Military Career of Napoleon 
(chapbook), J. Bailey, n.d., 20/. 10s. Syntax’s Life 
of Napoleon, 14 proof etchings. 22/. 10s. Etchings 
and Caricatures in Reid repudiated by Crutcher, 
17/. 10s. The engraved copperplates of various 
‘book designs, woodblocks, &c., fetched 205/. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue following are some of the articles 
which will appear in the June number 
of The Independent Review: ‘ Anti-Mili- 
tarism in France,’ by M. Urbain Gohier ; 
‘Henry Sidgwick,’ by Prof. F. W. Mait- 
land; ‘The Future of Denominational 
Schools,’ by Mr. Michael Sadler; ‘ The 
New Humility,’ by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; 
‘The Political Aspirations of Scotland,’ 
by Mr. J. W. Gulland, M.P.; ‘ Rostock 
and Wismar,’ by Mr. E. M. Forster; and 
* Liquor Taxation,’ by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Mr. JoHN Murray will publish next 
week the elaborate work ‘ The Triumphs 
of Petrarch,’ which has already stimulated 
the interest of bibliophiles. The fact 
that the price of the édition de luxe is 
sixty guineas is some evidence of its value 
and attractiveness. The price of the 
ordinary edition is, of course, very much 
less. 

Tue Prelections delivered in January 
by the five candidates for the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Cambridge—Prof. 
Jackson, Prof. Ridgeway, Dr. Verrall, 
Dr. Adam, and Dr. Headlam—will be 
‘issued very shortly in book form by the 
University Press. 

THE Cambridge Press also have ready 
for immediate publication a work by Miss 
Frances Davenport, of the Department 
of Historical Research in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, tracing from 
-extant records the economic development 
-of the manor of Forncett, in Norfolk, 
from 1086 to 1565. 

In the summer of last year Mr. Charles 
A. Sherring, of the United Provinces Civil 
Service, was sent on a special mission 
to Western Tibet, and he is now 
producing, under the title of ‘ Western 
‘Tibet and the British Borderland,’ a 
volume which embodies the  infor- 
mation then gained, together with the 
local knowledge acquired by long residence 
on the border as Deputy Commissioner 
of Almora. The book includes the story 
by Dr. Longstaff of an attempt to climb 
the highest mountain in Western Tibet, 
cand will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. 


Mrs. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, who is pre- 
paring a biography of her husband for 
the press, will be grateful if any one pos- 
sessing letters of his will kindly lend them 
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is Eldon House, Lyndhurst Road, Hamp- 
stead. 

Messrs. Netson & Sons will issue 
during the present month the complete 
works of Shakspeare in their ‘ New 
Century Library,” India Paper Series. 
The whole will be complete in six volumes, 
and will be issued in cloth, limp leather, 
and leather boards. Each of these pocket 
volumes will contain an original frontis- 
piece printed in colours. 

TueE Vacation Term for Biblical Study, 
which has been held in past years at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, will take place this 
year at Durham, where the University has 
kindly consented to place its beautiful 
buildings at the disposal of the students. 
The lecturers will be men of different 
schools of thought, but all experts. It is 
hoped that the following among others 
will take part: Dr. Burney, Archdeacon 
Fearon, Canon’ Foakes - Jackson, Dr. 
Knowling, Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. Jevons, the 
Rev. C. W. Johns, the Rev. J. H. Moulton, 
Dr. Anderson Scott, and the Rev. F. R. 
Tennant. The main subject will be belief 
in a future life as shown in the Old and 
New Testaments, whilst the influence of 
the surrounding nations upon Israel will 
also be considered. The term will last 
from July 23rd to August llth. Further 
information can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss Creighton, Hampton Court 
Palace. 

As the result of the efforts of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Philological Societies, 
and of the Classical Associations which 
represent Great Britain, it seems pro- 
bable that solid support will be 
accorded to a reasonable reform in the 
pronunciation of Latin. Over a hundred 
and fifty tutors at Oxford and Cambridge 
have pledged themselves to the Philo- 
logical Societies’ scheme, which is vir- 
tually identical with that of the Classical 
Association; and several of the more 
important professional bodies, like the 
Head Masters’ Conference, are now being 
approached on the subject. It is hoped 
that after the summer vacation schools 
and colleges will definitely break with 
their insular past. 

Mr. G. Bernarp SxHaAw will deliver a 
lecture on ‘ The Religion of the British 
Empire’ in the Kensington Town Hall 
next Thursday evening. Full particulars 
can be had from Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, 
River House, Hammersmith. 


Mr. A. H. Corey writes :— 

‘In your report of the Conference of 
Library and Educational Authorities at 
Birmingham I am described as the Chair- 
man of the Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee. Will you kindly allow me to say 
that this is not the fact ? Since the forma- 
tion of the Committee Mr. G. H. Kenrick 
has held the position of Chairman, to the 
great satisfaction and advantage of the 
entire community.” 

Dr. Epwarp Henry BICKERSTETH, 
formerly Bishop of Exeter, died last 
Wednesday at the age of eighty-one. 
He was well known as a writer of sacred 
verse, edited ‘The Hymnal Companion’ 
for the Evangelical party, and had a 





great success with his own poem in twelve 
books, ‘ Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever,’ 
first published in 1866. 


In The Oxford University Gazette the 
Annual Report of the Curators of the 
Bodleian has just appeared. The number 
of printed and manuscript items re- 
ceived during the year is 79,539, the highest 
on record. The Copyright Act accounts 
for 53,431, new purchases reach 11,279, 
and gifts or exchanges 14,430. The friends 
of the late Provost of Oriel purchased his 
collection of books and pamphlets on 
Homeric subjects, 1,084 in number, and 
presented them to the Bodleian. Foster’s 
* Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1886,’ has also 
been presented by his executors, with his 
annotations and corrections, on condition 
that further corrections may be made by 
students. 

AN answer by Mr. Haldane in the House 
of Commons states that 22,0001. had been 
spent on the official History of the South 
African war before the end of the last 
financial year; but he hopes that it will 
be completed for another 5,000/. There 
are to be three volumes, the first of which 
is likely to appear this summer. 


Lavy Warwick has put into permanent 
form her views on the duties of the State 
in regard to the feeding and education of 
the children of working-class parents. In 
‘A Nation’s Youth: Physical Deteriora- 
tion, its Causes and some Remedies,’ to 
be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell, she presents the evidence for the 
necessity of further reform. Sir John 
Gorst contributes an interesting Intro- 
duction, in which he traces the process of 
social legislation during recent years. 

Tue death occurred on Monday last of 
the wife of Mr. O. G. D. Berry, who under 
her maiden name of Ada §. Ballin was 
well known as an editor and journalist. 
She founded the papers Baby (1887), 
Womanhood (1898), and Playtime for 
children (1900), and wrote several books 
on hygiene and early education. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Elkin 
Mathews has a third edition of Dr. 
Garnett’s little book ‘ De Flagello Myrteo’ 
in the press, the second being already 
exhausted. 

MapAME MARCELLE TINAYRE, the well- 
known novelist, has undertaken a new 
role, that of chroniqueuse, and her criticism 
of things in general will appear regularly 
in the illustrated magazine Madame et 
Monsieur. 

WE are glad to hear that the French 
librarians have—somewhat late in the 
day—established an association to watch 
over their interests, and foster a friendly 
feeling among the members. The new 
body already numbers over 200 members, 
with M. Deniker, librarian at the Natural 
History Museum, as president, and M. 
Michel, of the Municipal Library at 
Amiens, and M. Henry Martin, adminis- 
trator of the Bibliothéque de l’ Arsenal, 
as vice-presidents. M. Sustrac, of the 
Bibliothéque Sainte Geneviéve, is the 
general secretary ; and the office of the 
new association, to which we wish all 
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prosperity, is at No. 6, Place du Panthéon, 
Paris. 

ACCORDING to the last annual report 
of the German booksellers’ association, 
book - publishing in that country, if 
quantity be taken as a criterion, is in 
an exceedingly prosperous condition. In 
1901 25,331 works were issued, but last 
year the total amounted to 30,000. 
Literary and other reviews appear to 
head the list, whilst scientific publications 
form the next most numerous class. 


THE death was announced on Monday 
last of Carl Schurz, who was born in 1829 
at Cologne, and, after experiences as a 
revolutionary in Germany in the forties, 
went to the United States in 1852. He 
had a long career as a journalist, beginning 
with the publication of a liberal newspaper 
at Bonn. He was a newspaper corre- 
spondent at Paris in 1851; and Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
1865-6 ; founded The Detroit Post in the 
latter year; and became editor of a 
German paper, the St. Louis Westliche 
Post, in 1867. He was also editor of the 
New York Evening Post, 1881-4. His 
publications include his ‘ Speeches ’ (1885), 
a ‘ Life of Henry Clay,’ and an essay on 
Abraham Lincoln (1889). He was a 
United States Senator from 1869 to 1875, 
and took a leading part in politics, an 
aspect of his life which does not concern 
us here. 

Dr. GEorG BRANDES is going to pay a 
visit to London, having been invited by 
the Danish Society to be the chief guest 
at a dinner on June 5th in honour of the 
King of Denmark’s birthday. 

A PARLIAMENTARY PAPER has just been 
published (price 6d.) which shows the 
extent to which Local Authorities in Scot- 
land have allocated and applied Funds 
to the Purposes of Technical Education 
during the year ending May 15th, 1905. 
We have also received the Annual General 
Report of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
(2s.); a volume of the Scotch Education 
Department on the Training of Teachers 
(6d.); and the Report of the Committee 
of Council on Education in Scotland, 
1905-6 (23d.). 

Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to guide-books and books of travel. 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


BIRD LIFE. 


Wild Wings, by Herbert K. Job (Con- 
stable), bears as its second and explanatory 
title ‘ Adventures of a Camera-hunter among 
the larger Wild Birds of North America on 
Sea and Land.’ Very seldom does our lot 
fall in such pleasant places, for we can un- 
reservedly praise this book, not only for the 
great beauty and variety of the illustra- 
tions, but also for the admirable descriptions 
of the scenes visited by the author when 
hunting with a camera: a sport far more 
exciting than any shooting with a gun, free 
from the taint of destruction, and affording 
pleasurable reminiscences for years to come. 
First comes a visit to the breeding - place 
of the brown pelican in Florida, where pro- 











tection has enabled these huge birds to 
recover, in some degree, from the ravages 
of the purveyors of plumes for the head-gear 
of women ; next, to the Florida Keys (the 
last word a corruption of Cayos), made 
classic ground for the ornithologist by 
Audubon’s description in 1832; and then 
to the Cape Sable wilderness—where drink- 
able water is scarce and insect plagues 
abound—in order to inspect one of the few 
colonies of egrets, roseate spoonbills, and 
ibises hitherto undetected by the spoiler, 
though the watchman was subsequently lured 
into an ambuscade and deliberately murdered 
by the plume-hunters. One of these gentry, 
working alone, had made $1,800 for himself, 
by so completely shooting-out another 
colony that a visit to the locality could not 
prove profitable for some years to come, but 
even here Mr. Job found subjects for some 
beautiful photographs. Sooty terns and 
noddies—species which occasionally wander 
to the British Islands—were the character- 
istic sitters for their portraits on the Dry 
Tortugas; while at Charleston we see the 
seavenger black vultures and the coloured 
people competing on the “‘ dumping-ground ” 
of that city, and notice an effective picture 
of the far finer “ turkey-buzzard ”’ on the 
wing. Very interesting are the details of 
the bird-colonies in Virginia, and unspeak- 
ably sad are the particulars of the slaughter 
of egrets at their breeding-places, to provide 
the ‘‘ ospreys”’ (so called) for ladies’ hats. 
At the Magdalen Island, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the gannets, kittiwake gulls, 
puffins, and razorbills are identical with 
those of our own islands, while the guillemot 
is only a thick-billed representative of our 
‘“murre”’?; and to many readers the illus- 
trations of these and of the gulls, shear- 
waters, and petrels, as well as the shore- 
birds described in the following chapters, 
are likely to prove particularly attractive. 
The camera-hunter will appreciate the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in photographing the 
raptorial birds at their nests. As the great 
horned owl deposits its eggs in an old nest 
of a hawk, the bird can be photographed with 
comparative ease; whereas the ‘“‘ screech- 
owl” of America, although a “ horned ”’ 
species, lives in holes of trees, and has to be 
taken out for portraiture. There is an 
excellent index, and there is only one—un- 
avoidable—drawback, namely, the weight 
of the volume, owing to the glazed paper to 
suit the illustrations. This is emphatically a 
book to be bought: the ornithologist must 
have it ; the lover of nature should have it. 


The Bird Watcher in the Shetlands : with 
some Notes on Seals—and Digressions. By 
Edmund Selous. (Dent.)—The last word 
of the title is the key-note of the book, and 
the author, in his preface as well as on p. 312, 
expresses his appreciation of its value as 
explaining his discursive style, of which he 
seems to be somewhat proud. Mr. Selous 
has visited some portions of the Shetlands 
on two occasions, and now he gives us his 
personal views about the birds and the seals 
he has watched, with a verbosity which is 
really prodigious. The volume is enlivened 
by ten full-page illustrations from the 
practised pencil of Mr. J. Smit, but even 
among these there is a digression ; for the 
plate facing p. 84 represents whales “* breach- 
ing”’ (¢e., leaping high out of the water) 
as ‘‘seen from the rocks of Raasey,’” an 
island which lies between Skye and the main- 
land, far away from the Shetlands. The 
sportsman and the collector for museums 
are favourite subjects for diatribes. The 
former is @ 

‘*man who would keep up foxes, to the ruin of 
agriculture and the depopulation of poultry- 
yards”; ‘fa man who kills animals primarily on 





account of the pleasurable sensations which he- 
experiences in so doing.” 

Far worse, however, is the collector for: 
museums, against whom the author rages: 
so vehemently that it is not easy to find a 
passage sufficiently consecutive for quotation,. 
though the following may serve :— 

‘* His whole life, in thought or act, is one long 
ceaseless crime against every other life. His goal 
is extermination, and nature, for him,a museum...... 
To get a thing dead, that is what his love of nature 
amounts to, and he does it for those like himself. 
I know the kind of people who enjoy those groups- 
in the museum at South Kensington, and I am sick 
at heart that they should be there for them...... 
‘For the sake of science’—that is the formula of 
the professor who sends out the naturalist to slay,. 
and of the naturalist who goes and slays. With 
that charm on their lips both quench the thirst of 
their hearts, and find no evil in the draught...... 
Science might use her influence to check the dance- 
of death, instead of making it caper more wildly, 
but there is something in a museum which brings- 
down the high to the level of the low, and makes- 
the learned biologist and the banging idiot the best 
of good friends and confederates.” 


For those who like this style there- 
is plenty more, garnished with French 
words and phrases which have Englishe 


equivalents. We find even such hybrid ex- 
pressions as “ nature emperter’s it sur vous.” 
The index is remarkably full, and never was. 
a book in greater need of a good index. 


Nature-Tones and Undertones, by J. M. 
Boraston (Sherratt & Hughes), is a well- 
printed volume of nine sketches of life in the 
open, illustrated by eighteen photographs 
from nature ; and those of the young oyster- 
catchers, the ring plovers, and the nesting- 
places of the terns are so good that they 
make amends for the somewhat hackneyed 
character of the subject. About a quarter 
of the book, and the most _inter- 
esting portion, is devoted to excursions in 
the peninsula of Llanddwyn, the south 
western part of Anglesey, and a favourite- 
haunt of the shore-birds mentioned above. 
Incidentally the author gives his experiences: 
of one of Mr. Evan Roberts’s revival meet- 
ings; and from the emotional display of 
the modern Nonconformist he passed to the 
fervour of earlier times and another creed, 
when St. Dwynwen withdrew herself from 
society, and led to the foundation of some 
kind of monastic establishment which was: 
long ago swallowed up by the waves or 
covered by the drifting sands. Even the 
ruined church, now photographed, had no- 
rector after the “‘ Black Dean ” of Bangor, 
who helped Henry VII. to the throne. A very 
agreeable chapter is devoted to ‘ The Plough- 
ing of the Marsh’; for the urban district coun 
cil had issued the fiat, “‘ Let dry land appear,” 
and the sunlight glinted on the share of the 
municipal plough as the author went to visit 
the haunts of the plovers, redshanks, sand- 
pipers, ducks, &c., before the impending 
drainage. Altogether, we can heartily com- 
mend the book, and consider it a distinct 
advance upon Mr. Boraston’s ‘ Birds by 
Land and Sea,’ which we noticed favourably 
on December 24th, 1904. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ROYAL. 
SOCIETY. 


Tue exhibits at this function were, 
perhaps, hardly so interesting as usual,. 
English discoveries in physics and other 
sciences having this year been few. It is to 
this fact, probably, that must be attributed 
the inclusion of appliances having merely a. 
topical or sensational interest, among whicly 
may be named the “‘ Ever-trusty ”’ oxygen: 
apparatus used for working in foul air. As: 
it has long been before the public, and the- 
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principles on which it is constructed are 
well known, one can only guess that it found 
its way to Burlington House because it was 
employed for the rescue of the miners 
entombed alive in the recent disaster at 
Courriéres. In the same category may 
— be classed the seismograph records 
rom the Royal Observatory at Edinburgh 
and the seismograms of Prof. Milne, which 
would probably not have been shown but 
for the late upheaval at San Francisco. 

Yet there was some apparatus exhibited 
that was both new and ingenious, especially 
Dr. P. E. Shaw’s electrical measuring 
machine, which aims at replacing by 
electric contacts the measuring machines 
which depend on mechanical touch. It is 
claimed on its behalf that it avoids the strain 
on micrometer screws and nuts inseparable 
from measuring machines like the Whitworth ; 
that it can be adjusted and calibrated by the 
user without recourse to expert assistance ; 
and that its contacts are made with 
points instead of plane surfaces. All these 
claims seemed to be justified by the model 
exhibited on Wednesday week, and before 
long some such machine will doubtless 
supersede all others for accurate measure- 
ments. In Mechanics there was also to be 
seen Prof. George Forbes’s naval gunsight, 
now being constructed at Elswick for trial 
on H.M.S. Africa. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of curved surfaces, this apparatus does 
away with all toothed gear, and makes 
allowance for all variations in muzzle velocity, 
density of air, and time of flight to an extent 
that is almost human. Before leaving this 
class we should mention the torsion spring 
of Prof. Wilberforce, a weight suspended to 
which will, after bobbing up and down tor a 
few minutes, suddenly begin to twist round 
and round, and then, after a few minutes 
more will return to its up-and-down motion, 
and begin the whole performance over again. 
According to its inventor, the transference 
of energy in each case is almost complete, 
and takes place only when the two principal 
periods of vibration are as nearly equal as 
possible. 

In Light an unusual number of exhibits 
were on view, including the binocular spectro- 
scope of Dr. Marshall Watts—a most in- 
genious instrument, wherein, hy the employ- 
ment of two exactly similar diffraction 
gratings, the whole spectrum from, for 
instance, a vacuum tube, can be seen at 
once, both eyes being employed and the 
bright lines coming out with stereoscopic 
effect. Another instance of the successful 
employment of two similar diffraction 
gratings was shown by Mr. Julius Rheinberg, 
who uses them to produce achromatic inter- 
ference bands by means of a telescope, in 
much the same way that the image of a 
grating is formed in a microscope. Prof. 
W. F. Barrett also exhibited an “‘ Entopti- 
scope,” or instrument for enabling a person 
to detect obscurities and defects within his 
own eye, which it is to be hoped will not 
easily get into the hands of hypochondriacs ; 
and Mr. W. Rosenhain a miscroscope for 
the examination of specimens of metals 
and other opaque exhibits, with what seemed 
to be excellently designed improvements in 
the lighting of the objects. Messrs. R. & J. 
Beck’s new microscope, in which any part 
of the spectrum can be used for illuminating 
purposes, also gave great satisfaction, an 
experiment with it showing that the green 
rays would resolve a certain diatom invisible 
with the yellow. There were also a complete 
set of photographs of the are spectra of 
different elements, taken with Lord Blyths- 
wood’s diffraction grating containing 14,400 
lines to the inch; some beautiful photo- 
graphs in natural colours, obtained by M. 
Lippmann’s interferential process, and exhi- 





bited by Mr. Edser and Mr. Senior; and 
some of diatoms taken by Dr. A. Kéhler in 
the ultra-violet light. 

In Sound Mr. Joseph Goold showed that 
when sympathetic or resonant vibrations 
exist in the same steel plate the exciting of 
one system will put its fellow in action, and 
the two figures produced by them in 
dust will go through the most extraordi- 
nary variations, but will never meet. 
Mr. Duddell also exhibited a most 
curious machine, whereby the different 
disturbances produced by a telephone circuit 
were exhibited as curves on a ground-glass 
screen. The four curves on the screen 
showed respectively the movement of the 
microphone transmitter diaphragm, the 
current in the circuit at entrance and exit, 
and the movement of the receiver diaphragm. 
The distortion of all these curves, particu- 
larly of the first-named, when different 
sounds were thrown into the telephone, was 
very interesting, that caused by the vowel- 
sounds being particularly marked, while any 
difference in the pitch was registered at 
once. 

In Electricity the most noteworthy exhibit 
was perhaps the set of photographs shown 
by Mr. Kenneth J. Tarrant of electric dis- 
charges in the air and in vacuo. These 
included representations of the discharge 
from a continuous current with different 
kinds of interrupters, and also of an oscillat- 
ing current of high frequency and tension, 
together with the usual positive and negative 
brushes and glows. Many of them are of 
high importance for the study of phenomena 
still very little understood, and it is to be 
hoped that they will eventually be repro- 
duced in the Society’s Proceedings or else- 
where. Mr. L. H. Walter also exhibited a 
magnetic detector for wireless telegraphy 
and other purposes, which seemed to consist 
of a small differential dynamo kept by 
mechanical means in revclution between 
the poles of a permanent magnet. By 
means of this the arrival of the Hertzian 
wave generates two currents: an alternat- 
ing one, which is received on a telephone, 
and a continuous one, which can be made 
to exhibit visual signals or to record itself 
on an instrument of the siphon type. Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Dr. Muirhead also ex- 
hibited a portable set of wireless telegraphy 
instruments for use in the field. These were 
a marvel of compactness, the whole being 
easily carried on the saddle of one pack-mule, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge has availed himself 
of the principle of his ** pertinacious ”’ current 
to avoid the necessity of using large and 
heavy transformers. He also showed a new 
**coherer,” in which a needle-point is sub- 
stituted for the revolving disk employed in 
his usual syrtem. A very ingenious bifilar 
galvanometer on the moving-coil system, 
but warranted free from the tendency to 
zero creep, was exhibited by the National 
Physical Laboratory, and deserves mention. 

In Heat the only exhibits were Mr. Vernon 
Boys’s gas calorimeter, which has been for 
some time before the public and is in fact 
used for the official testing of London gas ; 
and an exhibit by Sir James Dewar of an 
improvement in vacuum-jacketed vessels for 
the storage of liquid air and other gases. 
These are now made of metal, with necks of 
some alloy which conducts heat badly, and 
are covered with silvered-glass vacuum 
cylinders. The vacuum is in every case 
produced by the cooling of cocoa-nut char- 
coal, and their efficiency is virtually per- 
manent. 

In Chemistry the most interesting exhibit 
was perhaps that by Dr. G. T. Moody 
proving the resistance of iron to the forma- 
tion of rust, even in the presence of water, 
so long as there was no admission of carbonic 





acid. He showed a specimen of Swedish 
iron which had been exposed to the com- 
bined action of air and pure water for three 
weeks, and had remained perfectly bright ; 
and a control specimen which had been sub- 
jected to the action of air containing the 
normal amount of carbonic acid for 72 hours, 
with the result that it had rusted con- 
siderably. In the same connexion mey 
be noticed a complete series of the salts 
of picric acid—the active constituent of 
most high explosives—some of which have 
never been prepared before. This exhibit 
was the work of Dr. O. Silberrad and Mr. 
H. A. Phillips. Prof. Wyndham Dunstan 
also exhibited a set of rare minerals from 
Ceylon, including specimens of that thorianite 
which Sir William Ramsay has lately inves- 
tigated. 

Astronomy was, as might be expected, 
well represented by eclipse photographs and 
an ingenious series of star charts shown by 
Mr. T. E. Heath, which when looked at 
through red and green spectacles exhibit 
the stars as appearing in tri-dimensional 
space. It is claimed that in these charts 
the parallaxes which are known are allowed 
for in the apparent distances shown, while 
in other cases the estimated average distance 
is allowed for. 

In the Natural Sciences a hind leg of a 
gigantic marsupial was exhibited by Dr. 
Woodward, and proved one of the most 
prominent features in the Library. Mr. 
J. E. S. Moore and Mr. C. E. Walker have 
also continued their researches into cell- 
division as shown in cancer and similar 
diseases, and the results were here displayed 
microscopically ; while Dr. AJbert Gray was 
responsible for a series of photographs illus- 
trating the comparative anatomy of the 
membranous labyrinth, and the ingenious 
apparatus of Berlese for capturing minute 
insects was shown by Mr. Cecil Warburton. 
An exhibit of historical interest was contri- 
buted by the Royal Microscopical Society 
in the shape of the original photographs of 
blood, milk, and crystals taken by Léon 
Foucault in 1844, which were the first 
examples of the use of electric light in photo- 
graphy. oe ’ 

The demonstrations in the Meeting-Room 
this time consisted of views of the Batoka 
Gorge on the Zambesi, by Mr. G. W. Lamp- 
lugh, and a lecture by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson on the Berkeland and Eyde 
process for the winning of nitrates from the 
atmosphere. 








SOCIETIES. 


AsTRONOMICAL.—May 11.—Mr. Maw, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Lewis read a paper on some 
points arising from a discussion of the double stars 
in Struve’s ‘Mensure Micrometrice,’ a memoir 
upon which had just been completed, and was 
about to be published by the Society. Questions 
relating to the distribution of the stars were con- 
sidered, and the author concluded that the sun is 
situated in a cluster, but not centrally. Mr. Lewis 
also read a paper by Messrs. Bowyer and Furner 
on the orbit and mass of 85 Pegasi.—Prof. Turner 
gave an account of a paper by Miss Gibson on the 
number of the stars, derived from the consideration 
of the proper motion, parallax, &c., of 72 stars.— 
The Astronomer Royal gave the results of the 
Greenwich observations of the sixth and seventh 
satellites of Jupiter, from photographs taken with 
the 30-inch reflector, with exposures of 5 minutes 
to nearly 3 hours. Plates had also been taken for 
determining the positions of Jupiter, which showed 
that the errors of the tables were very small: the 
results were confirmed by meridian observations. 
The Astronomer Royal also showed a series of 
prints from negatives of the solar eclipse of 
August, 1905.—Prof. Dyson exhibited some of the 
a records taken at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Edinburgh, including that of the late San 


Francisco earthquake, the effect of which reached 
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Edinburgh in about seven minutes.—Prof. Turner 
gave an account of Prof. Barnard’s paper on the 
magnitudes and position of Nova Geminorum, and 
described a series of very fine photographs of the 
Milky Way taken by Prof. Barnard at Mount 
Wilson, California, in the summer of 1905.—Mr. 
T. E. Heath exhibited on the screen a series of 
stereoscopic star-charts, mostly north of 20° north 
declination, and explained the system on which 
they were constructed. 





SratisticaL. — May 15.— A paper on ‘The 
Development of Agriculture in Denmark,’ by Mr. 
R. J. Thompson, was read. 





ZooLoaicaL. — May 1. — Dr. H. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during March, 
numbering 124.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited 
the skin of a remarkable new duiker from Nyasa- 
land, which had been presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. 8S. W. Frank. It was (by Mr. 
Frank’s request) named Cephalophus walkeri, sp. n. 
—The Hon. Walter Rothschild read a short paper 
entitled ‘Further Notes on Anthropoid Apes,’ and 
exhibited five mounted specimens, one skeleton, 
six skulls, and a photograph of the following races: 
Gorilla gorilla dark-headed race, G. gorilla red- 
headed race, G. gorilla matschiet, G. gorilla diehli, 
Simia vellerosus, and S. vellerosus fuliginosus.—Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas read a paper on mammals collected 
in South-West Australia for Mr. W. E. Balston. 
Thirty-two species and subspecies were enumerated, 
including Scoteinus balstoni, sp. n., allied to S. greyt, 
and Tachyglossus aculeatus tneptus, subsp. n.— 
series of papers was read on the Lepidoptera 
collected in South Tibet by officers during the 
recent expedition to that country under Col. Sir 
Frank Younghusband. Mr. H. J. Elwes gave an 
account of the butterflies contained in the collec- 
tion, which comprised 33 species and varieties, 4 
of which were described as new. The moths, 
exclusive of the Tineide, had been worked out 
by Sir George Hampson, who enumerated the 63 
species of which specimens were obtained. Of 
these, examples of 36 species were taken at mode- 
rate elevations in Sikhim, and belonged to the 
Indian fauna, 2 being described as new ; 27 species 
belonged to the Palearctic fauna, of which 9 were 
widespread and 18 Tibetan; 10 of these were 
described as new. An account of the Tineide 
was supplied by Mr. J. Hartley Durrant; they 
were referred to 4 species," 2 of which were new. 
—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper entitled ‘Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of the Vascular and 
Respiratory Systems in the Ophidia and to the 
Anatomy of the Genera Boa and Corallus.’ 


Entomo.ocicaL. — May 2.—Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—Commander J. J. Walker 
showed fourteen examples of both sexes of 
ITystrichopsylla talpe, Curtis, the largest British 
flea, taken in the nest of a field-mouse in a tuft 
of grass at Grange, near Gosport, Hants, on 
March 28th. — Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited 
living specimens of Apate capucina, Deilus fugax, 
a Cryptocephalus (rugicollis), two species of 
Anthaxia, &c., from Ste. Maxime, South France. 
—Mr. F. B. Jennings exhibited an example of the 
weevil Procas armillatus, F., taken near Dartford, 
Kent, on April 13th, recorded only once in this 
country for a considerable period.—Mr. M. Jacoby 
exhibited a box of beetles from New Guinea, in- 
cluding Aesernia meeki, Jac., A. costata, Jac., A. 
gestrot, Jac.,and Cetoniadz and Lucanidx from South 
Africa and Borneo.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthor 
exhibited a specimen of Hydrochus nitidicollis, 
Muls., a beetle new to Britain, taken at Yelverton 
in the River Meavy in April.—The Rev. F. D. 
Morice exhibited lantern-slide photographs (from 
nature) of the female Calcaria postica in 
Hymenoptera, belonging to divers groups, mostly 
‘* Aculeates,” but including also representatives of 
the Chrysids, Ichneumonids, and sawflies. He 
submitted that, in all the examples shown, the 
structure of the calcaria themselves (and also of 
the parts adjacent to them) clearly indicated that 
their main function was that ef an elaborately con- 
structed instrument for toilet purposes.—Dr. F. A. 
Dixey exhibited specimens of Mylothris agathina, 
Cram., and of Belenois thysa, Hopff., pointing out 
that the close resemblance between these species 





obtained chiefly in the dry-season form of the 
latter, and not in the wet. He considered this to 
be a fresh illustration of the special liability to the 
attacks of enemies experienced under dry-season 
conditions, leading in some cases to the adoption of 
a cryptic coloration, and in others, as here, to 
mimicry of a protected form such as M, agathina. 
—Prof. E. B. Poulton communicated a critical 
paper on ‘The Late Prof. Packard’s Explanation 
of the Markings of Organisms,’ by Mr. H. Eltring- 
ham, and cordial supported the views of the 
author. — Mr. E reall Meyrick contributed a 
paper ‘On the Genus Imma, Walk. (=Tortrico- 
morpha, Feld. ).’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.— May 16.—Mr. Richard Bent- 
ley, President, in the chair.—Dr. W. N. Shaw 
read a paper, which he had prepared in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. G. C, Simpson, on ‘ An Instrument 
for testing and adjusting the Campbell - Stokes 
Sunshine Recorder.’ Experience has shown the 
necessity of an instrument for testing the shape 
and dimensions of recorders, and for verifying 
their adjustment when installed. But it is not 
at all easy by mere inspection, or simple measure- 
ments with ordinary measuring instruments, to 
check the adjustment; nor is it possible on a 
sunless day, without some special instrument, to 
check the orientation, and so the time scale, of the 
sunshine recorder. The authors have devised an 
instrument for this purpose, which they fully 
described in the paper.—Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert 
read a paper on ‘The Development and Progress 
of the Thunder-squall of February 8th, 1906.’ 
This squall was first noted at Stornoway, soon 
after midnight, and the last station in England to 
feel its effects was Hastings, over which it passed 
at about 4p.m. The rate of progress was nearly 
uniform, though it increased somewhat in the 
south-east of the country, where the thynder- and 
hail-storms were most intense. The average speed 
of advance of the line of squall was about 38 miles 
per hour. The most marked feature of this squall 
was the sudden shift of the wind in the course of a 
few minutes from south-west to north-west, and it 
was during this period that the thunderstorm 
occurred, accompanied by a rise of barometric 
pressure and a fall of temperature. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiITUTE.—May 8.—Mr. H. 
Balfour, ex-President, in the chair.—A series of 
phonograph records of native songs from the 
Congo, collected by Dr. J. L. Todd, was exhibited. 
The songs were all from the upper waters of the 
Congo, and were of great interest as specimens 
of native African music.—A paper entitled ‘ Notes 
on the Ethnography of the Ba-mbala,’ by Messrs. 
E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, was read by Mr. 
Joyce. The data on which the paper was based 
were collected by Mr. Torday. The Ba-mbala are 
a Bantu tribe inhabiting the district between the 
Kwilu and the Inzai, tributaries of the Kasai, in 
the Congo Free State. The country had not pre- 
viously been visited by a white man, at least for 
many years. The most interesting feature con- 
nected with these people is perhaps the fact that 
they are cannibals, men, women, and children all 
indulging, with the exception of a particular class 
known as Muri, who are distinguished by wearing 
a particular kind of bracelet. Another interesting 
feature is that they appear to have borrowed all 
their knowledge of crafts from the neighbouring 
tribes. The paper was illustrated by a collection 
of specimens sent home by Mr. Torday, and also 
by lantern-slides, 





Society oF BrpiicaL ARcHAOLOGY.—May 9.— 
Dr. Pinches read a paper on ‘The Babylonian War- 
Gods and their Legends.’ The author said that 
the god of war in the sense of the ravager was 
Nergal, the spouse of Eres-ki-gal, and he is called, 
in the list in which the gods are identified with 
Merodach, Marduk sa qabli, ‘*‘ Merodach of War.” 
There was, however, another deity of a similar 
nature, the god whose name is generally transcribed 
Ninip. This deity is identified with Zagaga, who, 
in the same list, is described as Marduk sa tahazi, 
** Merodach of Battle.” Ninip has generally been 
regarded by Assyriologists as a provisional reading, 
and Dr. orig thacione suggests, on account of 
the Aramaic Nerigh and the Arabic Mirrih, that 
the true transcription is Ninrag. This Dr. Pinches 
was inclined to accept, with, however, some modifi- 





cation, making it Nirig (or Nereg). The Semitic 
equivalent seems to have been pronounced Enu- 
réstii, “the primeval lord,” or something similar, 
though there is considerable doubt about two of 
the Aramaic letters with which it is written, and 
the reading of the whole is therefore uncertain. 
After noting several of the names by which these 
deities are designated in the lists, Dr. Pinches 
translated a fragment of a hymn to Nergal, in 
which he appears as the god of Marad. The text 
itself, however, aleagedl to Cuthah, raising the 
question whether Marad and Cuthah were not one 
and the same place. Extracts were then read from 
the hymn written in his praise, which is published 
in the fourth volume of the ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia’; and the author closed his 
remarks upon this deity with the interesting legend 
from Tel-el-Amarna, in which Eres-ki-gal, after 
attempting to punish Nergal with death for his 
impoliteness in not standing up before her 
messenger, finds herself dragged from her throne 
by the infuriated deity, and only saves her life by 
offering to become his wife, an offer which was 
accepted on the spot. The second part of the 
paper was a description of the interesting series 
published by Hrozny referring to the god Nirig 
(Ninip). One of the ideographs used for this deity 
suggests that he was identified with Hadad, which 
is confirmed by the statement that the noise of his 
chariot was so great, that there was fear it would 
terrify his father Bel in Nippur. This text con- 
tains lines in which, seemingly, Nin-kar-nunna, 
Nirig’s sister, reconciles him with his spouse Nin- 
Nibri. The other series referring to this deity is 
interesting as containing the blessings or curses 
pronounced by him on the various stones, one being 
dolerite. In the paragraph referring to this there 
is a distinct reference to E-ninnfi, the temple at 
Lagas, and to a king who had statues made of that 
material, suggesting that it is Gudea who is 
intended, though other kings may have used the 
same stone. In another inscription, ‘also in the 
British Museum, reference is made to Nirig’s 
having been enthroned in the royal chamber, 
where he sat ‘‘ joyfully and widely ” at the festival 
instituted for him, which, with the context, 
suggests parallels with the raising of Merodach to 
be king of the gods, as related in the Babylonian 
Creation-story. An identification of Nirig or Ninip 
with Merodach at an exceedingly early date is 
therefore not improbable. 





MATHEMATICAL.—May 10.—Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. C. F. Russell was 
elected a Member.—The following papers were 
communicated: ‘The Substitutional Theory of 
Classes and Relations,’ by the Hon. B. Russell,— 
‘The Expansion of Polynomials in Series of 
Functions,’ by Dr. L. N. G. Filon,—‘On the 
Motion of a Swarm of Particles whose Centre of 
Gravity describes an Elliptic Orbit of Small 
Eccentricity round the Sun,’ by Dr. E. J. Routh, 
—‘The Theory of Integral Equations,’ by Mr. H. 
Bateman,—and ‘On Linear Differential Equations 
of Rank Unity,’ by Mr. E. Cunningham. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—April 18.—Dr. Hastings Rash- 
dall, President, in the chair.—Prof. A. Caldecott 
was elected a Member.—Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
Prof. Bernard Bosanquet, and Dr. Hastings Rash- 
dall read papers in the symposium on ‘Can Logic 
abstract from the Psychological Conditions of 
Thinking ?’—A discussion followed. 

May 7.—Dr. 8. H. Hodgson, V.P., in the chair. 
—Prof. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on ‘Sense- 
Presentation and Thought.’ The paper attempted 
to show that thought, in the psychological sense 
of the term, was to be traced back to simpler and 
more elementary processes of mind, but that 
evolution of the higher from the lower was only 
conceivable on the assumption that the earlier 
stages were the same in kind as those of the 
relatively advanced and developed stages of the 
mental life. Stress was laid upon the distinction 
between the aspects of process and content in all 
modes of apprehension. It was maintained that 
while the act or process of apprehending was an 
existing state of mind, the content apprehended 
thereby was not qua content an existing fact, 
but possessed only what the scholastic writers 
indicated by the term esse intentionale. From this 
point of view, Bradley’s conception of the psychical 
state as a mental image was criticized, the conten- 
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tion being that a mental image was no less a 
content apprehended than a logical idea. On the 
same ground, it seemed to the author that the 
distinction between sentience and discriminative 
thought could not be justified. All apprehension 
was a process of discriminating and ccmparing ; it 
was only in and through this process that either 
sense qualities or any others were apprehended at 
all. Contents of sense perception and contents of 
thought were, then, alike in the fundamental 
respect that they were not existing entities ; 
consequently there was no transition from exist- 
ence to non-existence to be effected in passing from 
the one order of contents to the other. These 
remises being granted, it was argued that the 
eatures of inwardness, of generality, of objec- 
tivity, attaching pre-eminently to contents of 
thought, might be psychologically accounted for 
without calling to our aid any special and unique 
faculty, such as is assumed, for example, both by 
Lotze and Wundt.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 








HELieNic.— May 8.—Prof. Percy Gardner in the 
chair.—Mr. Cecil Smith, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, gave the first of his promised 
annual accounts of acquisitions in his department. 
He had arranged that acquisitions should be on 
view in a separate case at the Museum for a year 
before their incorporation in the collections, and 
this departure was to be supplemented by an 
annual résumé to be given at a meeting of the 
Hellenic Society. The main difficulty with which 
his department, in common with others, had 
to contend, was the inadequate grant at their 
disposal for making purchases. Despite the 
increase in the market price of antiquities, 
the -funds at the disposal of the authorities 
were decidedly less than was the case twenty 
years ago. The present account comprised the 
more important acquisitions since his appoint- 
ment in 1903. Among the more striking objects 
shown upon the screen were the following: (1) Ona 
polychrome Attic vase was a unique representation 
of the mystic marriage of Dionysus with the wife of 
the Archon Basileus. This rite was celebrated 
annually in the spring at Athens, at the festival of 
the Anthesteria, and was doubtless intended partly 
to symbolize, and partly, by a sort of sympathetic 
magic, to secure, the fertility of the city for the 
coming year. (2) The lesser arts of the goldsmith 
and jeweller were admirably illustrated by two fine 
intaglios representing a girl dancing an Eros upon 
her foot, and a female figure seated upon the prow 
of atrireme. Both these works of art belonged to 
an earlier period than analogous types previously 
known. A cloisonné ring showed the facade of the 
temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, as depicted on 
coins from that site; and this section was supple- 
mented by an exquisite specimen of Greek gold 
granulated toreutic work, rivalling the famous 
pieces of the Hermitage Museum from the Crimea. 
(3) Among the terra-cottas, in addition to choice 
specimens of the so-called Tanagra and Myrina 
figurines, special interest was aroused in the com- 
plete contents of a maiden’s tomb, comprising a 
seated figure of a girl with detachable arms, nude, 
but probably intended to be draped with miniature 
garments; the marriage vase ; the éxivnorpor for 
carding wool; and other feminine attributes, all 
executed on a proportionate scale in terra-cotta. 
(4) Of bronzes the most remarkable were several 
fine examples recently exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine - Arts collection, including the Forman 
equestrian figure; an ape represented as a quail- 
catcher, holding a quail basket such as is used 
to-day and a lantern; a Greco-Egyptian statuette 
from Spain, one of a series of figurines belonging to 
that Grieco-Celt-Iberian art of which the finest 
development is seen in the much-discussed Elche 
head in the Louvre; and the magnificent relief 
from Paramythia from the Hawkins collection, to 
the purchase of which Mrs. Hawkins had 
generously contributed, besides presenting works 
of an analogous character. (5) Architecturally the 
most conspicuous addition to the collections were 
the columns from the ‘Treasury of Atreus” at 
Mycenz, large portions of which had been recently 
presented by the Marquis of Sligo. With these, 
and with the help of casts of the hitherto known 
fragments in London, Athens, and Karlsruhe, a 
complete restoration of these remarkable columns 
and their capitals in their original form has now 
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been erected in the Archaic Room of the Museum. 
—In view of the nature of Mr. Cecil Smith’s 
paper no discussion followed, the Society, 
through the Chairman, expressing its appreciation 
of the communication made to them, and of the 
debt all students of ancient art owed to the depart- 
ment he represented. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 3.—Anniversary pasting. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Heraliry in relation to the Applied Arts,’ 
Lecture IL, Mr. G@. W. Eve. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tres. > Institution, 5.—‘ Glande and their Products,’ Lecture IIL, 
f. W. Stirling. 
— Anthropological, 8.15.—‘The “Genna” in Assam,’ Mr. T. C. 
onisol 


mn. 

Wen. British Academy, 5.—‘The Celtic Inscriptions of France and 
Italy,’ Prof. Rhys; ‘The Rigas of Neutrals as illustrated by 
some Recent Events,’ Sir Edward Fry. 

= British Numismatic, 8.— ‘Some Notes on the Coinage of 
Henry LI.,’ the President. 

— Geological, 8.—‘On the Importance of Halimeda as a Reef- 
forming Organism, with a Description of the Halimeda- 
Limestones of the New Hebrides,’ Messrs. F. Chapman and 
Douglas Mawson; * Notes on the Genera Omospira, Lopho- 
spira, and Turritoma, with Descriptions of New Species,’ 
Miss J. Donald. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The General Supply of Electricity for 
Power and other Purposes,’ Mr. James N. Shoolbred. 

Tuvrs. Linnean, 3.—Presidential Address. 

— Royal, 4.39. 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Parsis of Persia, Major P. Moles- 
worth Sykes. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Man and the Glacial Period,’ Lecture L., 

of. W. Sollas. 


— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

Fit. Physical, 5.—‘Colour Phenomena in Photometry, Mr. J. 8. 
Dow ; ‘ Exhibition of an Automatic Arc Lamp,’ Mr. H. Tom- 
linson and Rey. G. T. Johnston; ‘The Theory of Moving 
Coil and other Kinds of Ballistic Galvanometers,’ Prof. H. A. 
Wilson ; ‘Exhibition of a Bifilar Galvanometer free from 
Zero Creep,’ Mr. A. Campbell. 

— Royal Institution, 9.— Compressed Air and its Physiological 

Effects,’ Mr. L. Hill. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Old and the New Chemistry,’ 
Lecture II., Prof. Sir J. Dewar. 











Science Gossip. 


Ir is with profound regret that geologists 
have received from Lausanne the melancholy 
news that Prof. Eugéne Renevier, the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Geological Society, has 
been killed by an accident in a lift-shaft. 
The event is all the sadder from the fact that 
it occurred within a few days of the date on 
which the jubilee of his professional entry on 
a geological career was to have been cele- 
brated. Born at Lausanne on March 26th, 
1831, he was appointed to the Chair of Geology 
in the University of his native town in 1857, 
and had held the position ever since. During 
a great part of his life, however, he had also 
been actively engaged on the work of the 
Geological Survey of Switzerland, of which 
he became the chief. Pref. Renevie’s 
writings related mostly to local geology and 
paleontology, but he also wrote on the 
general principles of stratigraphical classi- 
fication, and was responsible for a scheme 
of geological chronography. 

AN unfortunate accident has also brought 
to a sudden c'ose the Jife of another geologist 
—Mr. Charles Eugene De Rance, who for 
many years was an, officer of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. Early in life 
he established a reputation by his work on 
the Gault—a formation with which he had 
been familiar from childhood in the cliffs 
of Folkestone. Much of his Survey work 
was afterwards carried on, however, among 
the red rocks and the drifts cf Lancashire. 
On retirement from official life, some years 
ago, he settled at Blackpool, and devoted 
much attention to the subject of water- 
supply. Mr. De Rance was the author 
of a work entitled ‘The Water Supply of 
England and Wales’ (1882), and acted 
for many years as secretary of a Committee 
of the British Association on the Circulation 
of Underground Waters. 

WE are glad to hear that Madame Curie 
has been appointed to succeed her late 
husband in the chair of ‘‘ Physique générale”’ 
at the Faculté des Sciences, Paris. She is a 
fully qualified docteur és sciences, and will, 
no doubt, maintain the dignity of the post 
specially created for M. Curie. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Council of the Faculté 
des Sciences has satisfied itself with invest- 
ing Madame Curie with the position of 





** chargée de cours,” although, perhaps, the 
title of ‘ Professor”’ is only a question of 
time or degree. 

Pror. HAECKEL’s ‘ The Evolution of Man,” 
the library edition of which was last year 
issued at two guineas, is now being published 
by Messrs. Watts, slightly abridged and 
much simplified, in two sixpenny parts. 
Each part consists of nearly two hundred 
pages, with over two hundred illustrations.. 
It would be difficult to surpass this for cheap- 
ness. 

Tue present absence of moonlight being: 
favourable for searching after faint objects, 
it may be of interest to mention that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Zwiers’s ephemeris, Holmes’s 
periodical comet is now situated in the eastern 
part of the constellation Pisces, and will enter 
Aries at the end of the month. It will be 
about three degrees due north of £ Arietis 
on the 7th prox. But the morning twilight 
begins early, and it is more likely that the 
comet will not become visible until approach- 
ing opposition to the sun in the autumn. 
It was last seen in January, 1900, but was. 
very faint at that appearance. 

Dr. W. Lutuer, Director of the Diissel- 
dorf Observatory, communicates to No. 4088 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten the results 
of a series of observations of twenty-five 
small planets, including Peraga, No. 554,. 
which was discovered by Herr Gétz at the 
K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on 
January 8th, 1905. This planet was also 
seen by Mr. Frederickson at the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, on the 23rd ult. 











FINE ARTS 
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MUNICH EXHIBITION AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY. . 


Tus exhibition does not impress us witle 
the superiority of artistic effort in Munich» 
over our own admitted mediocrity. Lenbach,. 
whose death we recorded just two years ago,. 
is represented by a number of works; but 
by none that offers full justification for the 
reputation he enjoyed, as did a certain 
serious and draughtsmanlike portrait of 
Frederick III. shown some years back at 
the New Gallery. A thin and ineffective: 
sensationalism is the main characteristic of 
his present pictures, of which The Painter 
with his Daughter Gabriele is a typical 
example. The head of the newer schoot 
is the notorious rather than famous Franz: 
von Stuck, and his weapon is again sensa- 
tionalism, but of a coarser order. It must 
be admitted, however, that after a fashion. 
he accomplishes his purpose, and that The 
Fight for the Woman has in it some power 
(whatever that power may be worth) of 
appealing to the sheer brutality that is 
latent in most of us. Hoffmann von Vesten- 
hof’s Minotaur has the same character in a 
more humorous vein, and shows more clearly 
even than Prof. von Stuck’s work that 
where these Munich painters surpass our 
own is but in the wider fields of enterprise 
opened to them by their audacity. On 
the other hand, while we admit that to 
the jaded palate such liberty may have its 
attraction, this collection suggests that the 
Germans still foster some of the worst 
colourists. 

A few pictures deserve to be exempted 
from the general censure; in particular, 
Herr Walther Georgi’s Midday Hour, the 
rich decorative feeling in its heavy leaves 
brooding over the motionless waters of the 
fountain being only slightly marred by the 
flippancy of the sculptured figures behind. 
Karl Haider’s Charon recalls Mr. Cayley 
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Robinson’s attempts at mystic generaliza- 
tion, and Adolf Heller’s cleanly executed 
anterior similar efforts at our own New 
English Art Club ; while Walther Geffcken’s 
The Meeting, with rather more capacity for 
elaboration and less feeling for style, re- 
sembles the work of that clever amateur 
Mr. H. T. Jarman, whose sketches in almost 
transparent oil paint are for the moment the 
most interesting feature of the meetings of 
the Langham Sketching Club. In a word, 
what is good here is not better than, or 
different in kind from, what we are already 
doing in this country, with no inordinate 
result in the way of critical applause. Fritz 
von Uhde’s religious pictures have a rather 
sentimental sincerity which has to carry off 
@ great deal of mediocre painting. 








MASTERPIECES BY FRENCH 
PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


TuHIs show at Messrs. Duveen’s, on behalf of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, is by 
no meansmadeup exclusively of masterpieces, 
‘as suggested by its too glorious title, and this 
as the more evident by comparison with the 
splendid china vases through whose presence 
‘we pass to the picture galleries, in expectation 
of something even statelier and more delicate 
within. This is too much to ask from such 
collection, the interest of which is mainly 
historical, and in which only a few works 
could be appraised highly, from an artistic 
point of view, without gross injustice to 
living painters. Fragonard’s Le Billet-Doux 
as @ fine sketch that would have borne a 
little more attentive finish. The manner 
in which the painter has seen in a natural 
effect of light and shade the suggestion for a 
well-balanced design in alternated solid and 
transparent colour is admirable, and indi- 
cates the debt that all the best paintings of 
this period owed to Rubens. Nothing could 
be better than the manner in which the sweep- 
ang masses of transparent shade are flung on 
to the canvas in such constructive fashion, 
the impasto lights painted into them in forms 
well planned as a whole, but needing, par- 
ticularly in the skirt, a few final blending 
touches to break the harshness of the 
transition between lights so creamy and 
shadow so bituminous, which nevertheless 
we are to accept as representing the same 
stuff—a violence that time would seem to 
have exaggerated by darkening the trans- 
parent parts of the werk to an unusual extent. 
None of the other pictures is carried off with 
Fragonard’s lightness of hand, which we think 
of as belonging to all eighteenth-century 
French work, but which is in reality rare. 
Pater, however, is represented by an un- 
usually good picture, Le Réve de Il Artiste, 
which has more imaginative power than we 
expect from him; and one of the Watteaus, 
a nearly life-size head and shoulders cf a girl, 
is good in a slight and rather accidental 
fashion. 

The other pictures reflect tamely, and 
perhaps truly, the tamest and least vital 
characteristics of the time. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

THE two shows we have just noticed pre- 
judice us in favour of the despised Academy. 
Here, at least, we find no signs of universal 
and innate incapacity for colour, such as 
oppresses us in the case of the Munich 
painters ; while there is no lack of canvases 
well above the average of the “ masterpieces”’ 
at Messrs. Duveen’s. Indeed, that a collec- 





tion displaying so much varied ability as 
this at Burlington House should prove so 
abortive argues a terrible lack of intelligent 
direction of such effort, or of that instinctive 
rightness of aim that in artistic matters has 
generally taken its place. It is useless to 
bewail the decay of that instinct: we are 
too self-conscious, exposed to too many 
influences plucking us this way and that, 
to return to the old days when a painter 
followed the only master he knew, and ex- 
pended his originality in making some slight 
variation for the better on a style of proved 
utility. We may as well reap the advantage 
of our self-consciousness, and, even at the 
cost of some collective thinking, arrive at 
some conclusions as to what qualities are 
good and what bad in painting, so as to 
escape at least the anarchy of running after 
novelty for its own sake. Our suggestion 
that the answer to this question depends 
necessarily on the aim and functions of the 
picture, on the service it is to do for the 
public, is one evidently not accepted at the 
Academy, whose duty clearly should be to 
contribute to the direction and enlighten- 
ment of the distracted painter. It is fair, 
however, to examine what would seem to be 
the Academic view of the matter, if we 
would establish our contention that the 
artistic ability in the country is by no means 
the negligible quantity that admirers of 
the older art would make it out to be—that 
it is only its direction that is unenlightened. 

Now to any one who examines the 
Academic standpoint as displayed in its 
exhibitions, that position is  tolerably 
clear: that the use of a _ picture is 
to figure in such an exhibition as this 
of the Royal Academy—that the function 
of painting is the literal imitation of the 
face of nature. The former contention 
demands a deal of effort for a pitifully small 
result in human betterment; the latter 
demand, compliance with which seems to 
constitute, in Academic eyes, sanity in art, 
deserves serious consideration, ill as it seems 
to work out in practice ; for, after all, it is 
probable that a very large proportion of the 
best painters in the past cou'd have given 
no verbal statement of their aims more 
elaborate than this unpretentious recipe. 
In practice, moreover, such honest natural- 
ism has its virtues, even in the hands of a 
modern Academician, and it is this that in 
the work of Mr. H. W. B. Davis, in spite of 
garish sins of colour (witness the excruciating 
blues in the foreground of No. 279, Ben Hay, 
Ross-shire), gives to his animals the dignity 
of a scholarly and independent observation 
very different from the facile plausibility of 
such a painter as Mr. Arnesby Brown, who 
is by comparison a collector of current infor- 
mation on the subject of cattle. 

Yet on the whole the naturalistic recipe, 
which in the hands of the old masters yielded 
splendid works of art, breeds with us but 
perfunctory imitation, and we submit that 
while this results in part from shortcomings 
in the painter, it is in part due to a change in 
the character of the life offered for his obser- 
vation, to which the naturalistic outlook 
is less applicable than of old. In the first 
place, it is to be remembered that literal 
imitation is only fruitful to the artist in 
propoition as he feels the eloquence and 
significance of matter, imitative painters of 
to-day being not so much absorbed in a 
delightful pursuit a; steeled to a task whose 
accomplishment excites our wonder. Nor 
is this failure of interest, lamentable as it is, 
without some shadow of excuse. It used 
to be regarded as a universal law that 
nothing could happen in nature without 
leaving traces of its happening on a uni- 
versally sensitive matter, which thus became 
a kind of instantaneous symbol of the endless 





past—history summed up in a concrete form. 
This is the justification of the imitative 
painter ; but human ingenuity has in these 
later days been devoted to stifling this 
natural eloquence which is his inspiration, 
to silencing the tell-tale appearances that 
would divulge how the present grew from 
the past, or even the present relations of 
man with man. With features void of 
expression, with hands innocent of gesture, 
we walk, in clothes that studiously give no 
hint of our identity, along artificially 
flattened roads, flanked by houses of studied 
uniformity. What is this but a deliberate 
attempt to deprive matter of its expressive- 
ness, of its function as the clay that thought 
shall mould, to reduce it to the condition of 
a mask behind which life shall retire as though 
ashamed ? What is there in this cowardly 
shrinking from self-expression to tempt an 
artist to literal painting, with its affectionate 
and elaborate dwelling on every detail, 
because every detail is eloquent of 1ts place 
in the larger scheme? Rather it is the 
moment for the analytical painter who has 
an eye that sees through shams, and puts 
his finger on the core of shabby reality. 
Forain is the type of this sort of artistry, but 
it can hardly lead to a studied or beautiful 
art. It is executioner’s work, to be done as 
quickly as possible, and as incisively. 

Yet little as there seems in much of modern 
life to tempt to elaborate representation, 
Mr. J. H. F. Bacon reveals himself this year 
as the man born for the attempt: he will go 
down to posterity along with the Hon. John 
Collier as among the few painters who 
sum up the virtues and ideals of our 
middle class as perfectly as did Boucher 
and Van Loo the¥characteristics of their 
period. See his Lady Gelder (180), J. G. 
Wainwright (254), Sir John Pound (375), 
and A Fairy Tale (529). Mr. Bacon paints 
his sitters as they would wish to be painted ; 
but this acceptance of their standpoint implies 
a certain blindness to larger issues, an in- 
capacity for any but timid comparisons that 
does not make for fine results. As repro- 
ductions of the facts, his pictures are rather 
wonderful; but we have not here the marriage 
of finely observed fact with finely designed 
paint that constitutes a masterpiece, and 
the Academic passion for detailed realiza- 
tion would have a very discouraging effect 
on the technical quality of Academy pictures, 
but for one circumstance—considerations of 
space necessitate the hanging of a large pro- 
portion of the pictures very high on the walls. 

In this ordeal is an admirable training for 
the young artist, for distance is very severe 
on solecisms of paint, on any breach of the 
unwritten law that forbids any over-model- 
ling by variety of texture of paint within 
the main entities of the subject. The licence 
that occasionally permits even so great an 
artist as Rembrandt to drive the transparent 
dark of an eye-socket right through the head 
to the background may be tolerable at close 
quarters, if the tone and colour be natural- 
istically true. At a distance the eye demands 
a closer parallelism between the structure 
of paint and the structure of fact, and asks 
that the shadow shall partake, be it ever so 
slightly, of the quality of firmness of paint 
that differentiates the head from the back- 
ground. These observations—to be taken, 
obviously, in the spirit rather than in the 
letter—may serve to suggest the close rela- 
tion between the very texture of the paint 
and the broad structure of a picture that is 
so necessary to work of a decorative cha- 
racter, and we find that, by long expectation 
of being skied, a number of young painters 
have attained to some habitual observance 
of this relation. Mr. George Lambert’s 
Lotty and a Lady (160), and Mr. Sholto 
Douglas’s life-size portrait of a motor-car 
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(The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Carnegie, 
with their Sons, John and David, 326) are 
good examples by men who have perhaps 
sacrificed some delicacy of delineation in the 
search for a painterlike conception of natural 
structure. Technically they are almost 
equipped for serious decoration, and, instead 
of spending their efforts on subjects unsuited 
to such a scale (though they sin in company 
with Manet), they should surely be en- 
couraged to attempts at invention, at con- 
structive imagination, even at romance. 

It is to the fact that he has to some extent 
made this attempt to find subject as well as 
technique adaptable to decorative purposes 
that Mr.. Brangwyn owes his importance. 
Obviously his picture cannot compare in 
painterlike skill with Mr. Lambert’s. He 
sacrifices so enormously the structure of 
facts to the structure of paint that it is very 
difficult to make out his Venetian Funeral, 
(532) to realize that the figures are in boats 
gliding along a canal. We are not prepared 
to admit thet any paraphernalia of acces- 
sories could blind a spectator to so paramount 
a factor in the actual scene, still less to admit 
that the painter should allow them thus to 
blind us. 

At the opposite pole from Mr. Brangwyn 
and Mr. Lambert are a band of young painters 
who have been freely represented in the 
Academy for some years past, and who 
simplify their painting to a mere mosaic 
in pursuit, we can hardly say of natural 
structure, but of the fuller rendering of detail. 
Mr. Keith Henderson’s clever portrait of 
Dr. Campbell Brown (572) brings painfully 
home to one the insignificance of modern 
respectable costume, and the school do well 
in avoiding this unprofitable imitation ; 
they do not so well when, as almost all of 
them have done, they turn instead to the 
more attractive, but to them as insignifi- 
cant representation of a pseudo-medieval 
costume _ stencilled over with elaborate 
pattern and draped on a lay figure. 
A lot of sailors unloading freight on 
a sunny wharf is a more reasonable 
theme (more taxing, also, for the easy is 
rarely the glorious) for painters concerned 
in the rendering of detail. Then no costume, 
no accessory, but would be moulded by the 
part it played in the work in hand ; and such 
intimate harmony is one of the truest inspira- 
tions of the painter. Except in our great 
ports and in lowlife, where desperate necessity 
forces the vital facts of life to the surface, 
England presents to-day little of this self- 
explanatory subject-matter, and it is not by 
accident that some of our truest and most 
frankly realistic painters, such as Mr. Charles 
in The Home of the Contadina (240) and Mr. 
Smythe (who does not exhibit at this year’s 
Academy), have found their best subjects 
abroad. Realistic painting, to be satis- 
factory, should have in it something of affec- 
tionate admiration, and we do not deny that 
the Englishman is capable of provoking such 
a feeling; but hardly when he has retired 
from work to a smug and unimaginative 
repose. The true place to observe him is 
more and more in the outlying portions of a 
great empire, of which England is but the 
counting-house—a counting-house lending 
itself little to pictorial celebration. 








ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue magnificent display of illuminated 
manuscripts in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum has always been a centre of 
attraction to students of medieval art ; but 
it has been reserved to Sir E. M. Thompson 
and Dr. Warner to give it its due value by 
the classification and rearrangement of 





which the result is now before the public. 
The number of manuscripts shown has been 
much increased—147 (including the 13 of 
the Rothschild collection) against the 111 
mentioned in the preceding Catalogue. 
What is of more importance is that 75 
of these are new to visitors, showing that 
more than half of the old exhibition has been 
discardedin favour of more suitable examples. 
The collection is now arranged in schools 
(the Byzantine, English, French, Flemish, 
German, and Italian being represented), 
and has become a fully illustrated object- 
lesson in the development of the art of illu- 
mination in Europe. Students have long 
been familiarized by reproductions with 
many of the examples here shown, but the 
opportunity of seeing the originals. side by 
side, and tracing the growth of a school, 
is exceptional. The impression on the eye, 
the grasp of the essential element of a style, 
can only thus be obtained. 

The chief feature of interest in Case 1 is 
the number of Winchester books shown, 
among them the magnificent miniature of 
the Crucifixion and the initial B opposite 
of the Mthelwold Psalter (tenth century). 
These have often been reproduced, notably 
in Sir E. M. Thompson’s ‘ English Illuminated 
Manuscripts’ and by Dr. Warner. The 
eleventh-century Psalter is also well known 
to students, but two other MSS. less familiar 
illustrate the outline drawing of the time. 
Cases 2 and 3 continue the English School, 
emphasizing the delicate work and figure 
initials of the thirteenth century, culminating 
in the East Anglian School of the early four- 
teenth century, and the revival at the end of 
that century. All but two of the examples 
in Case 3 are shown for the first time, and 
altogether the Exhibition fully vindicates 
the supremacy of English art at two great 
periods. Cases 4 and 5, containing MSS. 
of the French School, are hardly inferior 
in interest. It is difficult to speak with 
any restraint of the qualities of the work to 
be seen here. Specially beautiful examples 
are the Paris Lectionary, Bible, and Bible 
History of the thirteenth century ; the Paris 
Missal, Coronation Order, and Apocalypse 
of the fourteenth ; and the exquisite Hours 
(Nos. 62 and 67) of the fifteenth. No. 64 is 
said to be an early work of Jean Fouquet, 
and the MSS. 62-7 are very important 
as marking the point where illumination 
proper becomes pictorial. Case 6 shows 
the growth of the Flemish School, with the 
further development of the pictorial side 
of the art, and with it the unpleasant Flemish 
border, no longer in harmony with the page 
it frames. Case 7, with 26 examples of the 
Italian School, has no fewer than 17 fresh 
to the visitor— many of them marvels 
of invention, richness, and grace. The 13 
selected Rothschild MSS. supplement the 
other collections in several directions. 

The new Guide to the Manuscripts is much 
fuller than its predecessor, and is illustrated 
by 29 excellent plates; but we would 
express a hope that the authorities will 
confer on students the immense boon 
of a fully illustrated catalogue, with fac- 
similes of every illumination shown, instead 
of the eight at present given. The time 
and thought spent on the arrangement of 
this exhibition would attain their highest 
possible usefulness in a permanent record 
— for consultation in any part of the 
wor 








NOTES FROM ROME. 


I HAVE to chronicle a discovery made in 
the Forum many years ago, which has re- 
mained unknown to students and visitors 
until the present day. A workman, sweeping 
the pavement of the Forum (or whatever 





remnants of it the present explorers have 
left in situ to tell the tale), found a line of 
grooves, about one inch deep, which had 
been hidden from view by a coating of dust 
and mud hardened by the shuffling of feet, 
and which on closer examination were found 
to be letters 38 centimetres high. The 
inscription, about 40 feet long, runs per- 
paneremnnny to the line of the Sacra Via 

etween the Marble Plutei of Trajan and 
the Column of Phocas, and was originally 
composed of bronze letters, of which only 
the sockets are left. It is, or it was, there- 
fore, the most conspicuous among the many 
inscriptions of the Forum. Its importance, 
however, is not in accordance with its con- 
spicuousness, as it contains but one name : 

L NAEVIVS C . F . [AMERI]MNVS. 
Archeologists and epigraphists find in these 
few letters a difficult problem to unravel. 
How is it that the name of a personage belong- 
ing to the first century after Christ is en- 
graved on a pavement dating from the time 
of Diocletian ? and how could a patrician 
like Lucius Nevius make use of the vulgar 
cognomen ‘‘ amerimnus’”’ ? To answer these 
questions we must refer to another recollec- 
tion of the Nevian family, discovered on the 
same spot 453 years ago, in the excavations 
made by Pope Julius IIT. near the Column of 
Phocas ; I mean, to the bas-relief represent- 
ing Mettius Curtius leaping into the swamp, 
which is now exhibited in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. This bas-relief, which certain 
critics have endeavoured to denounce as 
‘a work either of the later Middle Ages [the 
Middle Ages knowing about Curtius !] or 
of the early Renaissance [the stone was found 
only in 1553 !],” is sculptured on the back 
of a marble panel, on the front of which we 
read the name of 
L . NAEVIVS . L. F . SVRDINVS 

—a personage well known as having held 
the office of ‘‘ Pretor Peregrinus’’ under 
Augustus, and the Consulship in the year 
30 a.p. The Nevii, therefore, must be 
connected (in a manner which we are not 
able to specify) with the revival, in the 
Augustan era, of the Lacus Curtius, the re- 
mains of which are to be seen within a few 
feet of the newly found inscription. 

As regards the question of a first-century 
inscription being engraved on a pavement 
which dates from the time of Maxentius or 
Diocletian, I can only recall the parallel 
case of the Pantheon, which shows the 
original inscription of Agrippa set up in the 
pronaos dating from the time of Hadrian. 

On Tuesday, April 24th, the City Anti- 
quarium, enlarged and replenished with new 
and interesting works of art, was opened to 
students and visitors. It contains, among 
many other treasures, the mosaic picture of & 
hunt with life-size figures of men and beasts, 
discovered not long ago within the area of 
the Licinian Gardens, near the church of 
Santa Bibiana. The section of this great 
picture exhibited in the Antiquarium repre- 
sents about three-fifths of the original com- 
position: the other two-fifths are still lying 
underground, and cannot be taken up unless 
the two railway lines which run over this 
part of the Horti Liciniani are removed. 
The Santa Bibiana mosaic comes third in 
point of size among those exhibited in Roman 
museums, measuring only 70 by 30 feet ; 
while the ‘‘ Mosaico Antoniniano,”’ discovered 
by Count Velo in 1824 in the Baths of Cara- 
calla, and now exhibited in the large hall of 
the Lateran Museum, covers a space almost 
double. The same may be said about the 
mosaic floor found in the Therme of Otricoli 
at the time of Pius VI., and now placed in 
the Rotunda at the Vatican. That at the 
Antiquarium, however, is the most interest- 
ing of the three, if we consider the details 
of the scene, which represents the gathering 
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of wild beasts from various parts of the 
world, to secure the materia prima for the 
venationes of the amphitheatre, and to 
increase the stock which was constantly 
kept in readiness in the Vivarium. The 
mosaic shows the various devices used to 
entrap the beasts: we can see the gazelles 
forced to run into a corral surrounded by 
nets; wild boars harassed by mastiffs ; and 
bears tempted to enter the cages (concealed 
by shrubs) by the exhibition of a huge piece 
of raw meat, while the venator, crouched on 
the top of the cage, is ready to lower the 
trap door. 

Antiquaries hail with satisfaction the dis- 
coveries of ‘‘ military diplomas ”’ on account 
of the chronological and topographical 
novelties which they usually contain. A 
Roman soldier was entitled to a regular 
discharge, after twenty years of service in 
the infantry, or ten in the cavalry. Augus- 
tus in B.c. 13 restricted the period to sixteen 
years for the legionaries, and to twelve for 
the Pretorians, at the end of which terms 
they were to receive a bounty in money 
and a diploma of honesta missio, which con- 
ferred on them the right of citizenship and 
other privileges specified in the decree. 
These official documents (concerning not 
single individuals, but whole squadrons or 
companies) were engraved on bronze tablets 
and posted in various parts of the Capitolium, 
such as the /A®des Fidei, the Ara Gentis 
Julie, the pedestal of the statue of Q. 
Marcius Rea, the pedestal of the statue of 
Jupiter Africus, the A’des Thensarum, the 
‘* Trophies of Germanicus,”’ the right or the 
left wall of the ‘‘ vestibule ”’ (aditus), the 
back wall of the Temple of Jupiter, and so 
forth. And when the worthy veterans 
started on their long journey towards their 
native lands (generally Pannonia, the Danu- 
bian Provinces, and Upper or Lower Ger- 
many) they carried with them a legalized 
copy of the diploma, which always ended 
with the following declaration, attested by 
witnesses: ‘“‘ This is the exact copy from 
the original decree, which is affixed to fsuch- 
and-such part| of the Capitolium.” The 
last diploma discovered somewhere on the 
banks of the Rhine contains a new and 
interesting indication In Capitolio ad casam 
Romuli ! which confirms the fact that there 
were two such huts in Rome: one, the best 
known, at the top of the Scale Caci on 
the Palatine; another within the precincts 
of the Capitol, near the Curia Calabra. Both 
were shaped like the shepherd-huts of the 
Campagna, with their frame of boughs, 
thatched roofs, and sides vwimine texti. Their 
type was never forgotten, so that in the 
inscriptions of Lellis Marnia in Africa a 
tomb in the shape of a hut is called domus 
Romula. See ‘ Corpus Inscr. Lat.,’ vol. viii. 
p. 1123. 

A pedestal of a votive statue of small size, 
discovered in the Transtevere near the 
junction of the Viale del Re with the Piazza 
Mastai, bears the following dedication : 
“*Theogenea, wife of C. Rutilius, offers this 
image to the Bona Dea, in accomplishment 
of a vow.” This find—of no special value 
if considered by itself — becomes inter- 
esting if we refer it to the shrine of the same 
goddess discoveredinthe same neighbourhood 
in the year 1744. The shrine is described by 
Bottari as a “‘ tabernacolino ”’ sheltering an 
altar, and a spring or well, with three inscrip- 
tions stating that it had been erected by 
order of Marcus Vettius Bolanus, the owner 
of the estate (Insula Bolani), under the care 
of his agent Cladus. Bolanus is a personage 
well known to British students as one of the 
earliest governors of Brittannia, and as a 
consul suffectus under Nero. It seems that 
the Bona Dea’s protection was invoked 
mostly by people suffering from ophthalmia ; 





for another inscription, discovered in 1861, 
near the above-mentioned Insula Bolani, 
mentions the recovery of eyesight by 4 
devotee, after having been derelictus a 
medicis, through the intercession of the 
merciful goddess. 

A remarkable historical and topographical 
monument has just beén discovered in the 
vicinity of the Ccliseum, viz., an altar set 
up at the crossing of two thoroughfares, one 
of which was named Vicus State Matris. 
The altar is beautifully ornamented with 
wreaths and branches of laurel, and contains 
the names of the four street-magistrates who 
had borne the expense of its erection in the 
year 2 B.c. under the Consulship of Caninius 
Gallus and Fufius Geminus. All these 
indications are new to us. We did not 
know that a street of the city bore the name 
of the Stata Mater (the deity who was 
invoked to stay the progress of fires), nor 
that the personages above mentioned had 
obtained the honour of the fasces in the 
second half of that year. The name of 
Fufius Geminus—the author of the famous 
Jaw Fufia Caninia, by which the manu- 
mission of slaves was subjected to stricter 
rules—had been sought in vain in the Fasti 
Consulares. In the Codex of Justinian the 
law is called by mistake Furia Caninia, and 
the mistake naturally increased the diffi- 
culties of the problem. Students of Roman 
institutions will be glad, therefore, to know 
that the chronology of the Lex Fufia Caninia 
is now established, and that it preceded by 
five years the promulgation of the Lex 
flia Sentia, which rendered it even more 
difficult for slaves to obtain their freedom. 

British and continental papers have an- 
nounced that, in consequence of certain 
excavations made around, or under, the base 
of the Column of Trajan, “‘ an urn has 
been discovered containing the emperor’s 
remains.’’ Some enterprising weeklies have 
gone so far as to publish illustrations of 
the precise spot on which the urn was dug 
up, warning their readers that “‘ some little 
time ”’ would elapse before “‘ pictures of the 
actual discovery would be available.”’ I am 
afraid that the “little time” will lengthen 
into a respectable number of years, since 
the announcement of the discovery was but 
a poisson d’ Avril. RopotFro LANCIANI. 








THE GRIMTHORPE AND OTHER SALES. 


Messrs. Cnristip’s sale last Saturday comprised 
a collection of ancient and modern pictures 
belonging to Lord Grimthorpe, who, as Mr. 
Ernest Beckett, sold some of his choice examples 
by artists of the Early English School at Christie’s 
in May, 1903. The 54 lots just dispersed, which 
realized 16,229/. 17s., were of a mixed nature, a 
few being first-rate, and others of rather worse 
quality than is usually found at the average sale 
of old masters. Very little information (in many 
cases none) was furnished regarding the collec- 
tions in which some of the pictures had figured ; 
and an old picture without some sort of pedigree 
is usually open to suspicion, apart from its merit 
as a work of art. 

Taken in the order of sale, the collection con- 
tained the following pictures. Modern French 
School: E. Manet, A Lady, in brown dress, with 
lace bow at her neck, 245gs. C. Monet, Le Phare 
de l’Hospice, 195gs. A. Sisley, View on the Seine, 
with bridge, tug, and barges, 1876, 160gs. English 
School: Hoppner, Mrs. Home, in yellow dress 
with crimson sash, black lace shawl over her 
shoulders, three-quarter - length figure, 2,300gs. 
Early French School: L. Boilly, A Young Girl, 
seated. at a window, her young brother looking 
through a telescope, in grisaille, 160gs.; Séparation 
Douloureuse and Entrevue Consolante (a pair, with 
the engravings), 280gs. Italian School: Sandro 
Botticelli, The Virgin, in red robe and green 
mantle, kneeling in adoration before the recumbent 
figure of the Infant Saviour, at whose side the 





infant St. John is standing, holding an inscribed 
ribbon and cross, on panel, 5,000gs. Ghirlandajo, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, in black cloak with fur 
cuffs and black cap, on panel, from the Cantini 
collection, Florence, 150gs. Dutch, Flemish, and 
German Schools: H. Holbein, Portrait of a 
Cardinal, in crimson dress and cap, with gold 
chain and jewelled pendant, reading a book, on 
panel, 1,250gs. (from the date of 1523 at the top of 
the portrait this would seem to be of Holbein’s first 
Basle period, 1514-26); Nicolas d’Aubermont, in 
dark dress trimmed with fur, and Jeanne de Gavre, 
in velvet robe trimmed with fur, with white coif 
(a pair), 3,000gs. F. Mieris, The Declaration, a 
young woman in scarlet velvet jacket bordered 
with ermine, seated, holding a glass of wine, near 
her an elderly gentleman with his hand on his 
breast, on panel, 880gs. (described in the ‘ Supple- 
ment’ to Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ No. 31, 
1842, when it was in the collection of M. van Loon, 
of Amsterdam ; nothing apparently is known of its 
history since that period). Sir A. More, Portrait 
of a Lady, in black dress with crimson sleeves, a 
dog by her side, 250gs. J. D. Patinir, The 
Crucifixion, with the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and 
St. John in the centre panel, a donor and saints on 
the wings, 180gs. P. Pourbus, Portrait of a Divine, 
in black dress lined with fur, black cap, 100gs. J. 
van Ravenstein, a pair of portraits on panel (dated 
1632) of a gentleman in black dress and white ruff, 
holding his gloves in his right hand, and of a lady 
in rich dress with white ruff, cap, and cuffs, 350gs. 

The second portion of the day’s sale was made up 
from various sources. The most important picture 
was a strong portrait, ascribed to Titian and said 
to represent Lorenzo de’ Medici, in dark cloak 
trimmed with fur and red cap, on canvas. It 
fetched the very high figure of 2,100gs. It was 
apparently at one time owned by Bouchier Cleeve, 
of Foot’s Cray Place, whose collection was in- 
herited by his son-in-law, Sir George Yonge, and 
was dispersed in London in March, 1806; but we 
have failed to find anything corresponding to it in 
the catalogue of that sale; it may therefore have 
belonged to a subsequent owner of St. Mary 
Cray. This picture was sold at Christie’s in 
1876 for 9lgs. as ‘‘from Foot’s Cray Place.” 
It was generally agreed whilst it was on view 
that it was not the work of Titian, and chrono- 
logy is against that artist having painted a portrait 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent as so young a man. 
Titian executed portraits of several members 
of the Medici family, notably Alessandro de’ 
Medici at Hampton Court, and Giovanni de’ Medici 
in the Uffizi Gallery; but there seems to be no 
record of his having painted the great Lorenzo at 
any period. The portrait may possibly represent 
Lorenzo IT. (1492-1519); but that is a point which 
remains to be proved—or disproved. 

There were also two portraits by unknown 
artists of the Early English School: A Young Girl, 
in white dress with red sash, holding a dog in her 
arms, 145gs.; and A Lady, in white and gold dress, 
seated, resting her head upon her right hand, 88gs. 
S. Ruysdael, Woody Landscape, with peasant and 
animals at a pool, 160gs. (. Vincent, The Fish 
Auction at Yarmouth, 320gs. Lely, Lady Marie 
Maitland, afterwards Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
as St. Catherine, in white dress, with a lamb, 
1l5gs. A. Solario, Herodias with the Head of St. 
John the Baptist, 100gs. J. D. de Heem, Dishes 
of Fruit and Still Life on a Table, signed and dated 
1663, 100gs. Rubens, Philopeemen, the Achzean 
General, chopping Wood for the Cook-maid at an 
Inn, with fowls, &c., by F. Snyders, engraved by 
N. Varin, and described in Smith’s ‘Catalogue,’ 
No. 750, 130gs. P. de Koningk, A View, looking 
over a wide expanse of level country towards the 
sea, buildings in the middle distance, river and 
figures in the left foreground, 205gs. J. Ruysdael, 
The Outskirts of a Wood, with a horseman and a 
keeper, group of buildings among trees to the 
right, 480gs. 

Although the price paid (680/.) on Monday last 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s for the fine set in colours of 
the Cries of London, after F. Wheatley, was not 
unprecedented, it is one which at all events 
illustrates the danger of prophesying in such 
matters. In his little book on ‘Old London Cries,’ 
published in 1885, the late Mr. A. W. Tuer 
remarked that the set ‘‘will now readily fetch 
201.,” and, ‘‘if coloured, 30/. would not con- 
sidered too high a figure, though five-and-twenty 
years ago they might easily have been picked up 
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for as many shillings.” On December 12th, 1892, 
a set brought 215/.; in 1899 another reached 
610gs. ; in 1900 the price rose to 810gs. ; and a 
ear later 1,000gs. were paid, this being, we 
lieve, the highest yet obtained. The sum of 
201/. paid on Monday last, also at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, for the brilliant proof before any letters 
of MacArdell’s rendering of Hudson’s portrait of 
Mary, Duchess of Ancaster, though high, was less 
than half the amount realized by the late Edwin 
Truman’s much finer example with full margin on 
April 26th, when 450/. was paid. Truman, a very 
shrewd collector, gave 7s. 6d. for it originally ! 

Noteworthy prices for engravings were also 
obtained at Messrs. Christie’s on Tuesday, when a 
first state of Mrs. Musters, by J. Walker after 
Romney, fetched 430/., and Elizabeth, Countess of 
Mexborough, by W. Ward after Romney, printed 
in colours, brought 194/. The following were also 
included in the sale. After Fragonard: Les 
Hasards Heureux de l’Escarpolette, by De Launay, 
54/. After Reynolds: Mrs. Braddyll, by 8 
Cousins, 60/.; Miss Greenaway, by J. Watson, 54/.; 
Miss Frances Kemble, in white dress, by J. Jones, 
75/.; Lady Elizabeth Herbert and Son, by J. Dean, 
40/.; Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, by J. R. 
Smith, 84/.; The Countess of Carlisle, by J. 
Watson, 35/.; Lady Betty Delmé and Children, by 
V. Green, 54/.; ~~ | Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 
63/.; Mrs. Carnac, by J. R Smith, 25/.; Lady 
Caroline Montagu, by the same, 52/.; A Bacchante 
ae | Hamilton), by the same, 33/.; Mrs. Hardinge, 
by T. Watson, 36/7. After Greuze: Le Baiser 
Envoyé, by C. Turner, 183/. By A. de St. Aubin, 
Au moins soyez discret, and Comptez sur mes 
Serments (a pair), 60/. After Latreince: Qu’en 
dit Abbé? by N. de Launay, 31/. After J. F. 
Rusca: General Buonaparte, by C. Hodges, 67/. 
After Drouais: Madame du Barry, by T. Watson, 
777i. After Romney: A Mother and Child (Mrs. 
Carwardine), by J. R. Smith, 47/. After Lawrence : 
The Countess of Blessington, by S. Cousins, 36/. 
After Hoppner: The Daughters of Sir Thomas 
Frankland, by W. Ward, 63/. After Huet 
Villiers: Mrs. Q., by W. Blake, 46/. After 
Morland : Guinea-Pigs, and Dancing Dogs, by T. 
Gaugain (a pair), 52/.; The Public-house Door, by 
W. Ward, 48/. 

High prices for works by artists of the modern 
French and other continental schools ¢ ntinue to be 
the order of the day in New York. During the 
preserit season the following works have realized at 
auction 10,000 dollars and upwards: A. Mauve, 
Return of the Flock, 42,500 dols.; The Loggers, 


28,100 dols. Josef Israéls, Madonna of the 
Cottage, 19,500 dols. J. C. Cazin, La Route, 
13,100 dols. E. van Marcke, Returning from 


the Market, 13,100 dols.; Cattle on the Plains, 
10,000 dols. A. Schreyer, Bulgarian Smugglers, 
13,000 dols. C. Corot, The Horseman, Ville 
d’ Avray, 10,500 dols. The highest price paid for 
an old master was for Rembrandt’s Petronella 
Buys, 20,600 dols. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


At the Baillie Ga'lery yesterday there was 
@ private view of paintings by Mr. J. D. 
Fergusson and Mr. Arthur Studd, and metal 
and silver work by Messrs. Dikkers & Co., of 
Holland. 

_Messrs. H. Graves & Co. held a private 
view yesterday of drawings in colour of ladies 
representing ‘ Parisian Life’ by M. Jules 
Cayron. 

A sERIES of water-colour drawings of 
‘London’s River and Byways,’ and also a 
number of other drawings by Miss Agnes 
Turner, are on view at Messrs. Dickinson’s 
Galleries until June Ist inclusive. 

Next Wednesday an exhibition of the 
works of contemporary German artists in 
London will be opened to the press at 
Prince's Galleries, Knightsbridge. 

At the Turner House, Penarth, till the end 
of June there is a loan exhibition of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin, and 
smaller works of sculpture by Mr. W. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A. 





Mr. J. E. Poytatan has undertaken to 
write for E. Grant Richards a little book on 
the work of G. F. Watts. In connexion 
with the os egw of handbooks for the 
Watts Exhibitions last year Mr. Phythian 
devoted much time to the study of the 
painter’s work. He came to the conclusion 
that the didactic pictures and the portraits 
have received too exclusive attention; and 
his book, which will be more fully illustrated 
than any previously issued on the subject, 
is an attempt to give due notice to every 
side of Watts’s work. 

Mr. C. P. Sitstey is establishing an agency 
for artists and illustrators similar to those 
which arrange terms, &c., for authors. 

In England we have our Stock Exchange 
art circle and exhibitions; in Paris the 
lawyers of the Palais de Justice have success- 
fully inaugurated their Palais-Salon, of 
which the first exhibition was opened on 
Monday last by M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
the Under-Secreatry of State for the Fine 
Arts, in the rooms of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
117, Boulevard Saint Germain. Members 
of all the various branches of the legal pro- 
fession represented at the Palais de Justice 
are eligible—magistrates, barristers, ‘‘ avoués, 
greffiers, huissiers, &c.”’ 

THE death, in his seventy-second year, 
is announced from Diisseldorf of the dis- 
tinguished historical painter Prof. Albert 
Baur. 
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THE WEEK. 


Royat Opera.—Der Vagabund und die 
Prinzessin. Der Barbier von Bagdad. 
The Second ‘ Ring’ Cycle. Rigoletto. 


Two of the novelties announced at the 
beginning of the season were produced 
on Friday in last week at Covent Garden— 
an operetta and an opera. The first was 
‘Der Vagabund und die Prinzessin,’ the 
libretto of which was adapted by A. F. 
Seligmann from a well-known Hans Ander- 
sen fairy tale. The composer is E. 
Poldini, chiefly known as the writer of 
pianoforte music. The work is wisely 
confined to one act, for the slight story 
would not bear treatment on a larger 
scale. There was a strange and striking 
contrast between the tragic ‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,’ produced on Wednesday, 
and the smaller work, a contrast scarcely 
favourable to the latter. The music is 
simple, melodious, and in places very 
taking ; moreover, it is effectively scored. 
There are, however, few or no marks of 
originality. It was well performed, and 
conducted, at the special request of Dr. 
Richter, by Mr. Percy Pitt, and with all 
due effect. On a smaller stage this grace- 
ful operetta—as we venture to call it— 
might prove acceptable; and as an 
English version of the text has been made 
by Messrs. A. Kalisch and Percy Pitt, it 
will probably attract the notice of the 
Carl Rosa or Moody-Manners Company. 
The opera was ‘Der Barbier von Bagdad,’ 
by Peter Cornelius, which was first heard 
in London in 1891, when it was twice per- 
formed at the Savoy Theatre by the 
students of the Royal College of Music, 
under the direction of Sir Charles Villiers 


interest, but to appreciate the clever music 
it is necessary to bear in mind the period 
at which it was written. Cornelius, who 
had studied at Berlin under Dehn, the 
Bach enthusiast, went to Weimar, and fell 
under the influence of Liszt and the New- 
German school; and it was here that he 
became acquainted with Wagner’s theories 
and with his ‘ Tannhiiuser’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin.’ An opera written in such circum- 
stances would naturally bear marks both 
of past training and of new impressions, 
and in most cases would achieve, if any 
success, only a temporary one. Liszt 
thought highly of Cornelius, and pro- 
duced his ‘ Barber’ at Weimar in 1858 ; 
but it actually met with opposition, and 
Liszt, resenting public opinion, went 
away in anger from Weimar, where he had 
laboured for many years. The music was: 
too advanced for the public then, but 
now, when Wagner’s works are well 
known and highly appreciated, this opera 
would seem, like others composed in that 
early transitional period, to be of little 
more than historical interest : an opinion 
which the general neglect of it would 
naturally tend tostrengthen. Great credit 
is due to Sir Charles Stanford for his en- 
deavour to excite interest in it; but the 
work was for the most part coldly 
received by the press, while public 
opinion could not be gauged by two 
semi-private performances. There are 
signs of immaturity in the ‘ Barber,” 
and signs of fluctuation between the old 
and the new style—the composer was 
only thiry-four years old when his opera 
was produced ; but there are also sufficient 
signs of strength, of originality, and of 
dramatic instinct, to secure for it ready 
acceptance, even at the present day: it 
deserves, indeed, to become part of the 
regular opera repertory. 

The overture is very bright. In the 
first act may be noted the light clever duet 
in canon between Bostana and Nureddin ; 
the shaving scene, which, if somewhat 
prolonged, is very humorous as regards 
the music; and very amusing is the cadenza 
sung by the chattering Abul Hassan, who, 
forgetting his work, leaves Nureddin half- 
shaved. It is an amusing skit on Italian 
opera, which, however, like some of the 
satire in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
has now lost part of its pungency. 

During the second strong act interest 
never flags. In the ‘ Muezzin” music 
there is realism with restraint ; the love 
duet (Margiana and Nureddin) is most 
delightful ; while the splendid finale shows 
that in the technique of his art Cornelius 
was already a master ; but in addition to 
skill are to be found imagination and 
dramatic power. 

The version of the opera used was the 
revision by Levi of one prepared by 
Felix Mottl. Without hearing the work 
in its original form as it was performed 
at the Cornelius festival at Weimar in 
1904, one cannot express an opinion with 
regard to the modifications and additions 
made by Mottl to the original scoring. 
As heard last week it is clever and effective, 
though it sounded at times somewhat 
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the direction of Dr. Richter, was excellent. 
‘The principal parts were taken by Herr 
Jérn (Nureddin), Herr Kniipfer (the 
Barber), Fraulein Burchardt (Margiana), 
and Fraulein Grimm (Bostana). 

The second cycle of the ‘ Ring’ began 
Jast Saturday. Herr van Rooy appeared 
as Wotan, and owing to his commanding 
presence, strong voice, and powerful 
aleclamation, offered a grand impersona- 
tion of Wotan, both in the god’s majestic 
moments, as in ‘ Rheingold,’ and in those 
of despair, as in ‘ Die Walkiire’ on the 
following Monday; the _ god’s long 
monologue in the latter, unless de- 
livered, as on this occasion, with all rhe- 
torical skill, easily becomes monotonous. 
Fraulein Ternina was the Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkiire, and her impersonation 
was marked by the dignity, tenderness, 
and inspired acting which have justly 
won for her so great a name. She sang 
well, but her voice, though very expressive 
in soft passages, seemed to have lost some- 
thing of its power. She will, however, 
be heard again, and perhaps, vocally, 
with more strength, in the extra perform- 
ance of ‘ Die Walkiire’ to be given next 
‘Tuesday. 

‘Rigoletto’ was performed last Tuesday, 
and Signor Caruso, who appeared as the 
Duke, was received with special favour. 
He was in magnificent voice, but excite- 
ment may perhaps account for moments 
in which art was not entirely concealed. 
Mile. Donalda sang the Gilda music skil- 
fully, if not with special brilliancy. Signor 
Scotti, though ‘suffering from hoarseness, 
was good as Rigoletto. Signor Campanini 
conducted. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Joachim series of concerts was 
brought to a highly successful close last 
Saturday at Queen’s Hall. In Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat and in Schubert’s delightful 
Octet the life and earnestness which have 
been such marked features of Dr. Joachim’s 
playing throughout the series were again 
made manifest. On the 10th inst. he gave 
a sonata recital with Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
and on the 14th a trio recital, with the 
assistance of Miss Fanny Davies and Prof. 
Hausmann, both pianists realizing to the full 
the interest and importance of the occasion. 
The Joachim Quartet, assisted by other 
artists, will give a series of six concerts 
during November and December: four at 
Bechstein Hall, and two at Queen’s Hall. 
‘The SS will be devoted to the 
chamber music of Brahms. The dates are 
November 21st, 23rd, 26th, and 28th, and 
December 3rd and 5th, the first and last 
taking place at Queen’s Hall. 

M. REYNALDO HAHN gave an interesting 
concert at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, the programme being devoted to 
his compositions. His songs are very clever 
and refined; and in his music he has 
admirably caught the atmosphere of the 
‘various poems, particularly those of Verlaine. 

THE autumn series of Promenade Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood, will begin on 
August 18th and continue for ten weeks. 

Dr. Caminte Sarnt-Sakéns, now in his 
seventy-first year, is giving a concert to-day 
at the Salle Erard, Paris, for the benefit of 





the sufferers at Courriéres and in Italy. He 
will perform Beethoven’s E£ flat Concerto 
and several of his own compositions ; MM. 
Francis Planté and Léon Delafosse will play 
the composer-pianist’s ‘Caprice Héroique ’ 
for two pianofortes; while his ‘ Andro- 
maque ’ Overture will be given by the Con- 
servatoire orchestra, under the direction of 
M. Marty. Madame Auguez de Montalant 
will sing ‘La Cloche’ and other songs by 
Dr. Saint-Saéns. 


A Mass in p minor by Herr Friedrich Klose 
was performed at Munich on the 7th inst. 
The work was planned in 1886, after the 
death of Liszt, of whom the composer, then 
twenty-four years of age, was an ardent 
admirer. On this Mass he was more or less 
engaged for nine years; it was produced at 
Carlsruhe in 1895. The revival of the work 
is of interest, for the composer’s symphony 
‘Das Leben ein Traum’ and his opera 
‘Tlsebill’ have recently attracted consider- 
able attention. 


THE tomb at Pére Lachaise of Stephen 
Heller, whose ‘ Etudes,’ written half a century 
ago, are still fresh and in constant use, has 
fallen into decay. A committee, however, 
has been formed in Paris to see to its restora- 
tion. 


THE death is announced of the American 
composer Prof. John Knowles Paine. He 
was born at Portland, Maine, in 1839, and 
studied at Berlin for three years. In 1876 
he became first Professor of Music at 
Harvard University. His compositions in- 
clude two symphonies, choral works, and 
pieces for organ and pianoforte. He also 
wrote the ‘ Centennial Hymn’ for the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1876, which,. says 
Mr. Louis C. Elson, in his ‘ History of Ame- 
rican Music,’ was decidedly more of a success 
than Wagner’s ‘Centennial March,’ also 
composed for the opening ceremonies. 
Patriotic feeling, however, would very 
naturally account for this preference, what- 
ever the respective merits of the two com- 
positions. 


WE notice also the death in her seventy- 
second year of Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, who in the fifties and sixties was in 
London the principal English soprano both 
in sacred and secular music. In 1860 she 
appeared on the English stage, and in 1866 
on the Italian. She was the Marguerite 
when Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ was produced in 
English (Chorley’s version) at Her Majesty’s, 
January 23rd, 1864, Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley being also in the cast. As Miss 
Fanny Sherrington, the vocalist studied at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, and in 1857 
married the distinguished Belgian organist 
M. Lemmens, who was professor of his 
instrument at that institution. 


Le Ménestrel of the 13th inst. states that, 
in moving Max Klinger’s statue of Beethoven 
from the museum at Leipsic to a building 
specially prepared for it, an unfortunate 
accident occurred, a portion of the pedestal 
ornamented with figures in bas-relief having 
been damaged. 


TuHE first May number of Die Musik states 
that, for reasons of health, Herr Felix Wein- 
gartner has withdrawn his three years’ 
contract to conduct the Symphony Orchestra 
at New York. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
- unday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. . 
Moy. Miss Vivien Chartres’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. Sterling Mackinley's Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
-— Miss Irene Scharrer's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
—_ > M. Gough and Mr. A. Gange’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Queen's 


ail. 
— Signor Simonetti’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Madame Cecile Lyndon’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


Sen. 








Tvurs. Madame Saenger-Sethe's Orchestral Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Sharity Concert, ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ 8.39, Queen's Hall. 
os oyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. err Buhlig’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
- andel Society, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
- aster Joko Szigeti’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
- i - Edith Hands and Mr. Waite's Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 














Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs. Grieg’s Chamber Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

_ iiss H. Sasse’s Concert, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 

— MM. Maurel’s Vocal Recital, 8.45, Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Vienna Male Choral Society, 8.15, y owe Hall. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Broadwood’s. 
Miss Matilde Verne’s Schumann Evening, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

M. Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 


Fat. 


Sar. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


ComEpy.—Raffles : a Four-Act Play. By 
E. W. Hornung and Eugene Presbrey. 


To a curious social change may, among 
other causes, be attributed the recent 
popularity of the cracksman. Whatever 
romance belonged in earlier days to crime 
attached itself to the highwayman; and 
the gentleman of the road, possibly a 
disbanded trooper, whose career fluctuated 
between a midnight gallop on the heath 
and a matutinal ascent of the gallows, 
might boast, according to Shakspeare, 
royal patronage: The days are now over 
of Claude Duval, Macheath, and Paul 
Clifford. Considered as a substitute for 
these, the burglar is a coarse, unchivalrous, 
and prosaic criminal, who stands in need 
of a large amount of idealization. An 
ingenious way of supplying this is to intro- 
duce an element of sport, and represent 
the criminal as an amateur. This has been 
done with remarkable success by Mr. 
Hornung, who in aseries of sketches has de- 
picted a fascinating and cultivated athlete 
who not only, like Love, laughs at lock- 
smiths, but also derides detectives. At 
the Garrick Theatre, Philadelphia, a play 
in four acts by Mr. Eugene Presbrey, 
entitled ‘ Raffles,’ after the name of the 
hero, was produced on September 21st, 
1903, and proved a great success for Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew. Transferred on Saturday 
last to the Comedy, this piece, with Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier as Raffles, obtained a 
triumph denied to recent experiments at 
the same house. It opens in the best 
vein of melodrama with the theft of a 
valuable necklace, though not by the 
amateur cracksman; and the scenes in 
which the hero confronts the real thief, 
whom he has collared, and the detective, 
whose suspicions he has incurred, are 
ingeniously conceived and_ excellently 
acted. More difficulty is encountered in 
the sentimental scenes of the middle 
action, in which the hero’s gifts as a lady- 
killer exercise their wonted influence, and 
are shown to be accompanied by more 
rarely accorded gifts of loyalty and self- 
immolation. In the warmth of his love- 
making and the coolness he displayed 
in the presence of danger Mr. Du Maurier 
is equally admirable, and to him the 
popularity of the whole is mainly due. A 
detective is well played by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. Two rather conventional 
female parts are agreeably presented by 
Miss Jessie Bateman and Miss Sarah 
Brooke. 
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Savoy.—The Shulamite : a Play in Three 
Acts. By Claude Askew 2nd Edward 
Knoblauch. 


Wuotty unlike her first experiment in 
management is that Miss Lena Ashwell 
now essays at the Savoy. Though unequal 
in workmanship and overcrowded with 
detail, ‘The Shulamite,’ an adaptation 
which is executed, with the assistance 
of Mr. Edward Knoblauch, by Mr. Claude 
Askew of his own and his wife’s novel, is 
a powerful piece, and supplies the actress 
with a part suited to her abilities. Its 
scene is laid in South Africa, upon a farm 
belonging to Simeon Krillet, a wealthy 
and passably brutal old Boer married to 
Deborah, a young and attractive girl, 
whom he threatens with the same punish- 
ment he is in the habit of awarding Kaffirs. 
Deborah’s beauty and her sufferings 
conquer the sympathy and affection of 
Robert Waring, an English overseer who 
has fled to the veldt from a drunken wife. 
His avowals of affection he is indiscreet 
enough to confide to a volume which 
falls into the hands of the husband, whom 
it rouses to murderous intention, the more 
so since Deborah acknowledges that his 
avowed passion is shared by her. The 
result is that Waring, assaulted by the 
husband, takes his life in self-defence. 
It is given out that the Boer has been 
killed in one of the terrible thunderstorms 
to which the country is subject. A 
peaceable termination to such a story is 
inconceivable. In anger at a temporary 
and enforced departure of her lover, 
Deborah tells her husband’s sister, Tante 
Anna, the real circumstances of the old 
Boer’s death, and binds herself by an 
oath to hold no further communication 
with her lover. This vow, in spite of his 
solicitations and appeals, she observes, 
and in the end she is left alone with the 
vindictive woman who holds possession 
of her terrible secret. The opening portion 
of the play is vigorous and adroitly 
managed melodrama. What better ter- 
mination could be provided is not very 
easily seen. The present is at least in- 
effective. 

Miss Ashwell plays the wife in her best 
style; Miss Elsie Chester gives a vivid 
representation of Tante Anna; Mr. Nor- 
man McKinnel supplies a vigorous repre- 
sentation of the Boer; and Mr. Ainley 
displays much fervour as the English 
overseer. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


WITH a production of Ibsen’s ‘ Rosmers- 
holm’ the not very prosperous seventh 
season of German plays ended on Saturday 
night at the Great Queen Street Theatre. 
Herr Andresen, who with Herr Klein and 
Friiulein Gademann took the principal share 
in the performance, promised a return in the 
autumn. 

Tue run of ‘ Nero’ at His Majesty’s will 
finish on the 26th, and the evening of the 
29th will witness the first production of ‘ Col. 
Newcome.’ 

‘ ALL-oF-A-SUDDEN Prcaey ’ is played at 
the Duke of York’s for the last time this 
evening, and on Tuesday ‘The Lion and 





THE ATHENAUM 


the Mouse,’ a four-act piece by Mr. Charles 
Klein, will be given by a mixed English and 
American company. 

Mr. Martin Harvey’s four-week season 
at the Imperial begins this evening with the 
production of ‘ Boy O’Carroll.’ 


Earty in June Madame Jane Hading will 
begin a three weeks’ season at the Coronet. 


‘A Ticut Corner,’ a light comedy in 
three acts, by Mr. Herbert Swears, has n 
produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the 
Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. 

THE illness of Eleonora Duse is sufficiently 
serious to render probable the cancelling of 
all her engagements. 


Mr. Epwarp Terry has accepted from 
Mr. Julian Rochefort, with a view to produc- 
tion in the country, a farcical comedy 
entitled ‘ The Good Old Firm.’ 


On Monday Mr. Lewis Waller transferred 
from the Imperial to the Lyric ‘ Brigadier 
Gerard,’ with an unchanged cast. 


‘MipsuMMER Fires ’ is the title bestowed 
upon an English rendering, by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Grein, of Sudermann’s well-known play 
‘ Johannisfeuer,’ which is the latest pro- 
duction of the Stage Society. Miss Suzanne 
Sheldon played Marikke ; Mr. Leslie Faber, 
George; Miss May Martyn, Gertrude; 
and Mrv. Calhaem, Marikke’s gipsy mother. 
The action in English proves thin and diffuse. 


THE death, at the early age of twenty- 
nine, is announced from Hamburg of the 
talented dramatist Fritz Stavenhagen, 
whose recent appointment as “ Dramaturg ” 
to the Hamburg Schillertheater had just 
marked a turning-point in a life of struggle 
and privation. is plays ‘ Jiirgen Piepers ’ 
and ‘Der ruge Hoff’ were very successful; his 
last, ‘ Der deutsche Michel,’ the performance 
of which he did not live to see, is con- 
sidered a great advance on his earlier works. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. G.—W. B.—H. H. J.—Received. 
W. J.—Later. 

E. F.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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